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‘cle—of a lovely little girl, isto us a cause 
lof’ sincere thankfulness, and nerves us to 
‘stronger exertions, and incites to higher 


We hope that from henceforth we shall 
be able to give more undivided attention to 
‘the affairs of the paper, and shal} endeavor 


Editor’s office and Printing office, in Old Postofiice Bujid- | tO put it.to press in. season to distribute to 


ing; north side of Chesnut street, between Thifd and Fourth 
streets, entrance on Old Postoffice Alley. 


Ee eee TS 
TERMS. 

THE VALLEY FARMER is published on the first of each 

month, each humber containing 48 large octavo pages (in- 





our numerous readers by the first of each 
‘month, 





Acents.—A friend in Warren, County 


‘has taken the liberty as he says of sending 


cluding 8 pages devoted to advertisements of matters of| us a large list of subscribers to the Valley 


interest to farmers,) aud is offered at the following rates :—| 


Single copy, one year, - -  «- = $100 


Four ies, $35 seven copies, $5; Fifteen copies, $10. | 
iyments, fn all Cases, nrust be made in advance.—| 


Farmer, although he is neither postmaster 
or merchant, His apology is, that the. 
merchants in his vicinity take no interest. 


Remittances in gold coins, current bank notes, or postage|ijn such a journal] as ours. 


stamps, may be made by mail at our risk. 
AGENTs.—Postmasters and Merchants throughout the 


country are authorized to act as Agents, and every friend o| 


No apology, 
gentlemen, is needed, for such actions. We 
wish every subscriber to consider himself. 


the/enterprise is respectfully requested to aid in extending | an authorised agent, or rather a joint 


its circulation. 
ADVERTISING.—Advertisements are inserted in the 


pro: 
prietor in the concern. The Valley Far- 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT of the Valley Farmer at|mer is the property of the farmers of the 


‘ollowing rates:—One insertion of 12 lines, $1; each 
tional Insertion, 60 cents; 12 lines one year $6; each 
coational 42 limes one, year, $45 one page, one insertion, 


Slaigus ment uncocatin os TO 
as L 
DiLtavs— Addition to the Family Cir- 
cle—Our May number was delayed more 
than two weeks by the same cause that has 
delayed fora week or more the publica- 
tion of this number—severe sickness in the 
family of the Editor. But we are happy to 
say thatthe health of our beloved partner, 
which for’ many months has been very 
precarious is now somewhat improved, and 
thigciroumstance, together with the ad- 
dition to the family circle—our family cir- 











Mississippi Valley, and in proportion as its” 
circulation is extended will be its value to 
every reader. Our prospects would be 
poor indeed, if we depended solely upon 
merchants and postmasters to increase our 
list of subscribers, for although there are 
many liberal minded men among these 
classes, who do much in extending the 
circulation of the Farmer, yet we place 
our chief reliance for assistance upon the 
co-operation of the farmers of this Valley, 
and we daiiy receive substantial proofs that 
our paper is taking firm hold of the affec- 
tions of those for whose good we are labor- 


ing. 











The Breeds of Cattle—Wo. 1. 

We promised some months ago to give 
@ series of articles upon the different breeds 
of cattle which have been introduced into 
the United Staies during the last twenty- 
five years, with appropriate engravings of 
the same. Considerable delay has been 
occasioned in the fulfilment of this prom- 
ise from our disappintment in procuring 
the engravings; but we now commence the 
series which we hope to continue for sever- 
al months. 

In the selection of an animal the pur- 
chaser should always have reference to the 
particular purpose for which it is designed, 
as itis not to be supposed that the same 
animal can be superior in every respect, 
for milking qualities, working abilities and 
& disposition to fatten. And accordingly 
we find that as a general thing but little at- 
tention seems to be paid in the West to the 
improvement of working oxen, because to 
oly alimited extent are oxen used in farm 
labor, Nor as a general thing are our 
farmers over anxious about milking, be- 
cause the dairy does not receive the atten- 


IMPROVED SHORT HORN HEIFER. 








tion which its importance demands.— 
Hence it is, probably, that the Durhams 
have received more attention here than any 
other breed—indeed have come to be con- 
sidered almost the only reliable breed.of 
imported cattle for the rich prairies of the 
West; and it must be admitted that their 
claims to superiority as animals for the 
shambles are very well founded, and un 
less we can procure a different breed from 
any yet imported probably they will contin- 


\ue to bear away the palm. But it has oc- 


curred to many observing men here in the 
Valley of the Mississippi that there may be 
yet found in countries more analagous in 
soil and climate to ours in this valley, than 
Great Britain (the native home of the Dur- 


‘ham) a breed of cattle which will prove 


superior to this famous breed, in the quali- 
ties.even for which it is so distinguished. 
There is reason and sound philosophy in 
this opinion, and based upon it an associa. 
tion was organized in this city a few months 
since having for its object the sending of 
agents through those countries in Europe 
whose position is supposed to be most like 
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IMPROVED SHORT HORN BULL. 


ours, to examine the best breeds and se. 
lect therefrom superior specimens for im- 


portation. This movement has been cried. 


down in certain quarters, and we are told 
that though all parts of Europe have been 
thoroughly examined, no section has been 
found producing cattle equal to England 
ard Scotland; and that while it is both wise 
and prudent to go to France and Spain 
and Germany for sheep, and to Asia for 
chickens—it is to the British Isles alone we 
must look for valuable cattle. We doubt 
the correctness of this assumption and hope 
that the association of which we speak will 
persevere in their efforts and be instrumen- 
tal in introducing yet greater improve- 
ments among the cattle of the West. 
This matter is however foreign to the 
subject upon which we proposed writing, 
and as the Durham breed predominates in 
the West, and is most highly prized, our 
remark: this month will be devoted to it. 
We would remark inthe outset that we do 
not expect to advance anything new in the 
papers. We simply propose to present in 
&@ brief manner a few prominent facts and 
characteristies of the various breeds fer 


the benefit of our readers, taken from vari- 
ous sources, chiefly from the most excel- 
lent work of Youatt and Martin, as com- 
piled and Americanised by Mr. Stevens, 

The earlier accounts of the cattle of the 
counties of Durham and York represent 
them to have had a reputation as extraordi- 
nary milkers, in fact, unequalled. They 
were of “large size, thin-skinned, sleek- 
haired, bad hardlers, rather delicete in 
constitution, and strikingly defective in 
girth in the forequarters. When put to 
fatten they were slow feeders, producing 
an inferior meat, not marbled or mixed, fat 
and lean, and in some cases the lean was 
found of a particular dark hue.” 

By a judicious system of crossing, how- 
ever with other breeds, a race of cattle was 
developed some hundred years ago, which 
retaining all the extraordinary milking 
qualities of the original breed, had become 
in other respects entirely changed. “In 
color they resembled the short horns of the 
present day, being occasionally red, red 
and white, and roan, though the last not 
then so prevalent as now. They possess- 
ed a fine mellow skin and flesh, good hair, 
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t offal, particulaal wide care: 
ligh P y roqape, 


fore quarters of 
capacity. When sli 
was extraordinary, 


od instances are 
recorded of the ya _weight of their| possibly 


inside fat.” 

The breed of cattle known as the ‘‘Im- 
proved Short Horns,” are the succession 
from these last described cattle and are the 
results of experiments and improvements 






d| shouldeproject farther than the preceding 
to the very loins, giving, if after all 
: cow must be a little wider below 
» yetas much breadth as can 
be afforded to the more valuable 

She should be well formed across 
the hips and on the rump, and with great. 
er length there than the milker generally 
possesses, or if a little too short, not 
heavy. If she stands a little long on the 


of intetligent breeders during the last half|legs, it must not be too long. ‘The thighs 


century. They possess a combination of 
qualities which tender them invaluable to 
the grazier, viz: the disposition to feed rap- 
idly, in union with r milking qual- 
ities; they are not remarkable as working 
animals. 

“The colors of the Short horns are red 
or white, or a mixture of the two, curling 
in endless variety, and producing very fre- 
quently most brilliant effect. e white, 
itis most probable, they obtained from the 
wild breed; and wherever this color shows 
iteself, it is accompanied, more or less, with 
@ red tinge on the extremity of the ear. 
ne re Short-horns are found of any col. 

but those above named.” 
2h cow good for the puil as long) 
as rahe and then quickly got into mar- 
ketable condition, should have a long and 
rather small head; a large headed cow will 
seldom fatten or yield much milk. The 
eye should be bright, yet peculiarly pacid, 


and quiet in expression; the chaps thin 
The neck should) 


and the horns. small. 
not be so thin as common opinion has giv- 
ento the milch cow. It may be thin’ 
towards the head; but it must soon begin’ 
to thicken, and especially when it approach- 
esthe shoulder. The dewlap should be 
small; the breast, ifnot so wide as in some 
that have an unusual disposition to fatten, 
yet very far from being narrow, and. it 
should project before the legs; the chine, 
toa certain degree fleshly, and even in-| 
clined to fullness; the girth behind the 
shoulder should be deeper than it is usually 
found in the short-horn; the ribs should 
spread out wide, so as to give as round 
form as possible to the carcass, and each 


somewhat thin, with a slight tenden- 
cy to crookedness in the hock, or being 
sickle-hammed behind: the tail thick at 
the upper part, but tapering below; and 
she should haye a mellow hide, and little 
coarse hair. Common opinion has given to 
her large milk-veins; and although the 
milk-vein has nothing to do with the ud- 
der, but conveys the blood from the fore 
part of the chest and sides to the inguinal 
vein, yet a large milk vein certainly indi- 
cates a strongly developed vascular sys- 
tem—one favorable to secretion generally, 
and to that ofthe milk among the rest. 
‘The last essential in the milch cow is 
(the udder, rather large in proportion to 
the. size of the animal, but not too large, 
It. must be sufficiently capacious to contain 
the proper quantity of milk, but not too 
bulky, lest it should thicken and become 
loaded with fat. The skin of the udder 
should be thin and tree from lumps in 
every part of it. The teats should be of 
moderate size; at equal distances from 
each other every way; and of equal size 
from the udder to nearly the end, where 
they should run to a kind of point. When 
they.are too large near the udder, they 
permit the milk to flow down too freely 
from the bag, and lodge in them; and 
when they are broad at the. extremity, the 
orifice is often so large that the cow .can- 
not retain her milk after the bag begins .to 
be full and heavy. The udder should. be 
of nearly equal size before and behind. ,on 
if there be any difference, it should .be 
broader and fuller before than behind.” ., 
In our nextnumber.we shall treat of the 
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For the Valley Farmer. 


Cure tor Cancer. 


StocxLanp, St. Charles Co., 
May 18th, 1854. 


Mr. Evrror,—I see by the April No. of 


othe Valley Farmer, that some one has been 
venquiring for Mr. H. L. Mills’ Receipe for 
-@ancer. Supposing it likely from the en- 
equiry that some one is suffering from that 
«disease, and from what I know of Mills’ 
» Receipe, 1 am induced to give it from 
omemory as follows: Take the outer bark 
or ross of the black oak, burn it to ashes, 
vthen take theashes, and put them in an 
iron kettle and boil them unti] the ley is as 
strong as itcan be made, then strain the 
viye, and put it over a moderate fire and 
continue to boil the lye until it is of the 
consistency of thick molasses, it is then 
weady for use. It is applied to the cancer 
with a feather or in any other way the pa- 
tient may prefer, twice or thrice, according 
*to my recollection is sufficient, after that 
it is to ‘be kept dressed as a burn (for it be- 
‘comes a burn.) 

Ihave known several cures from this 
‘treatment, among them thet of Mr. Mills, 
“who was my broilier-in-law, and saw him 
‘when he was’ under the influence ofthe al- 
‘kali. Helivedformany years after and 
"was never again troubled with the disease. 

If the above canbe of use to you, or any 
‘of your readersit is at your service. 

Respectfully yours, 
D. K. Pirman. 





Por the Valley Farmer. 
Sassafras Bushes. 

Mr. Apport:—[ havea young orchard 
.of choice fruit trees set in an old field which 
‘is grown up thick with sassafras bushes and 

Now I want to. know what course to 
purse to get rid of them. I would ‘urn out 
the field or pasture it closely with sheep 
and calves, was I not afraid they would 
‘destroy the fruit trees; for sheep and cattle 
will effectually kill sassafras, by close pas- 

turing, when nothing-else, that | know of, 
will. If then, there is any other way of 


'accomplishing the object, I would be pleas- 
led to hear through the columns of the Val- 
Hey Farmer. 8. D. Canurners. 


Kinkead, Mo. 





Correspondence of the Valley Farmer. 
The Farmer. 
Ray Co. Mo., 23, 1854. 


| Mr. Assotr:—Dear Sir,—I have re- 
cently become a subscriber for your valu- 

able paper (viz.) the Variry Farmer, and 

I am surprised at myself for not having 
subscribed for it or some other of the same 
character years ago. I look upon it as be- 
ing almost invaluable to every farmer, and 
I am perfectly satisfied that it ought to be 
In the hands of every farmer in this State 
and every other. 1 am so well pleased 
with it that I shall try to induce all of my 
neighbors and friends to take it next next 
year at fatherest, or sooner if possible. If 
‘you will send me a prospectus, and au- 
thorise me to act as an agent for this coun- 
ty (old Ray) I will do the best | can for 
you, and at the same time I know that}! 
will be doing as much or more. for my 
country than I could do any other way. I 
live 12 miles North East of Richmend in 
‘that beautiful rich prairie country, called the 
| Walkindsy Prairie. It is a, fine farming 
portion of the county, thickly settled and 
(filling up with industrious and economical 
\class of people, and is bound some day to 
be the garden spot in old Ray. 

And in order that this people may have an 
easy ‘road to travel to wealth and fame it is 
highly necessary that everrything should be 
put in their possession that is caleulated to 
smothe the way, and remove the barriers 
that seem to be so much in the way of some 
men in getting along in this line of business, 
A great many men think that because fa- 
ther went to mill with the corn injone. end 
of the sack and a rock in the other, that 
they must do so too. Great folly, this. 

I wish you to inform me where and of 
whom I can get'the best and most approved 
pattern of a one horse snovel plow. ‘A good 
article of this kind is needed here as’ mtich 
or more than any other farming implement, 
I am very much taken with the pattern of 
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the Abbott harrow, it will certianly an- 
‘swer @ fine purpose. 

If you can tell us what to do for the 
Murrain in cattle, you would certainly con- 
fer a great favor by so doing, as it is des- 
troying a great many cattle in this part 
every year. Many of my neighbors have 
lost.in, a manner all their cattle with this 
disease. Please let me hear frem you 
soon, and! will dothe best Ican for your 
paper. 

Yours, with due respect, 
W. C, Riere. 


Lice on Chickens. 

Mn. Assorr:—Will you please to state 
fin the Farmer the best mode of getting 
clear of, and preventing these little bugs 
and lice that infestour hen houses, and 
kill our young chickens, By this you 
will very much oblige mv wife. 

F.H. W. 

Probably the best course to be pursued is 
the following: Make free use of wood ashes, 
Scattering it over the ground or floor, and 
depositing it in boxes or tubs where the 
hens can make free use of it for wallowing. 
Then whitewash every part of the building, 
inside and out, and repeat the operation as 
often as may be necessary. Do this faith- 
‘fally, and we apprehend you will not long 
be troubled with the vermin. 

Particular care should be taken of the 
wests. Whenever a brood of chickens 
come off, the nest should be immediately 
emptied—the litter thrown away, the nest 
thoroughly clensed and whitewashed with- 
in and without, and it would be well to ap- 
ply previous to whitewashing a little spirits 





N 
| For the Valley Farmer. 


Efficacy of Hog’s Lard. 
Howarp Co., Mo., May 25th, 1854. 

Mr. Assort,—In the May number of 
the Valley Farmer, you have inserted an 
article from the pen of a reader in Osage, 
under the caption of Bloody Murrain and 
Snake Bites, which I desire to sanction 
and strengthen by some additional testimo- 
ny.« Though nothing of great importance 
has descended from the temple of Ascu- 
lapius, to give currency to hog’s lard as a 
remedy or make it popularas an antidote 
to poisons, nevertheless well tried experi- 
ments have given it an importance in my 
estimation paramount to every other rem- 
edy for snake bites and poison from what 
L. conceive.to be Carbonic Acid. My 
\confidence was greatly strengthened in 
its. efficacy in 1850, in. crossing the 
plains to California, where I had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing and trying the experi- 
iment in very many instances. Four fifths 
of the stock in my opinion lost on the plains 
die of poison commonly called Alkali, some 
\of snake bites. Now sir, I would.just here 
remark that the stock.on the plains may 
drink freely ofthe waters impregnated with 
the alkali, without sustaining any injury so 
long as the water is not agitated to its bot- 
tom, but so soon as the bubbles begin to 
rise it becomes very poisonous. Now 
when the poisonous effects are manifest ia 
the brute, one pint of warm lard is almost 
an infalible remedy, administered internal- 
ly. As the lard was generally scarce on 
the plains in 1850, we commonly took one 
or two /bs. of fat bacon and thrust down the 





of turpentine, or whet is better, spitits of throat of the animal with the most signal 


camphor. Straw is better than hay for lit- 
ter. Itis said that a few leaves of tobacco 
scattered about the pen and laid in the nests 

is good to keep off the vermin. We have 
never tried it but think it might kill the bugs 
and the chickens also. 


Tye Movers Horse Doctor.—See ad- 
vertisement of this book in our paper this 
month, In our next number we will pub- 
lish a notice of this work. 





success!! | have a fine cow at this time 
recovering from what I consider to be & 
snake bite. Not being certain that she had 
been bitten by a snake, I tried other reme- 
dies for two days without benefit, at length 
I took one lb. of fat bacon and pushed it 
down her throat and turned her out to die, 
but by the evening of the same day she 
commenced eating and is nearly well. It 
is an excellent remedy for the Buckeye 
poison in cattle. Ifyour readers will recol- 
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lect how difficult it is to poison a fat hoglis- expected the lowest possible price per 
with arsenic poison, they may be indu¢ed|mile will be distinctly stated. 


to try the lard. On leaving the Humboldt 
river, | counted the dead stock in the road 
and on its margin for forty miles, it result- 
ed in the following numbers, dead horses 
496; dead cattle 328; dead mules, TT: 
Here a general knowledge of the j 
(hog’s lard) if it could be obtained ht 
have saved many thousands of dollars to 
the infatuated emigrants. S50. ts 





(¢r-The proposition in the annexed ar- 
ticle is worthy of the attention of all hedge 
growers. There are many other counties 
in this State where extensive contracts can 
be obtained by any good responsible men 
Send on your propositions, gentlemen . 

For the Valley Farmer. ; 
Important to Hedge Growers. 
Bic Cxpar, Jackson Co., Mo. 
May 27th, 1854. 

Mr, Epiror,—I have been requested to 
make enquiry through you and your yal- 
uable paper what one hundred miles of 
hedge fence can be made for. 

The contractor is requested to state the 
lowest possible price he will engage to 

t (after the sod shall be broken to his 
and next spring, the breaking to be done 
this summer) and cultivate to a perfect 
fence, say in three years it shall be perfect, 
in the open prairie. Mr. Larkin Maddox, 
my neighbor and myself will guarantee the 
contract for the building of one hundred 
miles of hedging, provided it can be done 
cheaper than we ean. afford to do it our- 
selves, immediately in our neighborhood; 
and we have no doubt but the county of 
Jackson would afford a patronage sufficient 
to make any responsible man rich in the 
exclusive business of hedge making. None 
other except those whocan exhibit _suffi- 
cient responsibility need make a propo- 
sition. The proposition to be made through 
the Valley Farmer in its July issue. 

We refer you to any or allthe merchants 

of Independence, or the Messrs. Bernard’s 


Your friend and patron, 
P. J. @ LBA. 





For the Vaiiey Farmer. 
Snake Bites, and Murrain. 
Granp Prarniz, Callaway Co., at 
June Ist, 1854. 

Epiton or THe VALLEY Farmer :— 
Dear Sir,—I see in the last Farmer’ 
some friend to humanity, has recommend- 
ed certain cures for snake bites and mur- 
rain, and they may be very good—but in 
preference to any thing I have ever known 
or heard of being tried for asnake bite is 
our blue ash bark, it is called by some 
white ash. It is easily distinguished from 
any other of the kind as the bark will turn 
water, milk, &c., a most beautiful blue color 
instantly. The remedy is: With your knife 
or some other sharp instrument peel the 
bark from the tree, break it into small par- 
ticles into water or milk, stir it for a short 
time, when the liquid will become as blue 
as indigo. When it is ready for use, if for a 
cow, brute, or horse, if they will not drink 
it, drench them, also wash che wound with 
some of it ,and a cure is effected in five 
minutes, if for a person I would recom- 
mend the bark to be put in sweet milk, but 
in no case bruise or boil it, I have always 
used it with the outside or dry bark with 
the inside bark, 

Now for Murrain, [ would recommend 
the salting of cattle freely with salt mixed 
with copperas as a preventive, and drench 
with the copperas should you find any of 
your cattle laboring under the disease. 

We have had a very wet, cold, back- 
ward spring, wheat looks better than I have 
ever seen it, o&ts and promise a most 
abundant harvest, our corn generally stands 
well. 

Our section of country at present is very 
healthy. 

Uppon the subject of budding apple trees: 
Do you let any of the wood adhere to the 
bud you wish to insert? 





or Thos. J. Slaughter, St. Louis. 
The contract will be a large one and it! 


Very respectfully. 
M. V. Harrison, 











READ’S IMPROVED COMBINED REAPER & MOWER. 





\Plant’s Agricultural’ Warehouse. 

On the first day of January 1849, when 
weiissued the first number of the Valley 
Farmer, there were in St. Louis two seed 
stores only, both doing but a small business 
and of course requiring but a small capital 
for their prosecution. At the house of 
Plant & Brother was kept a small stock of 
more'common farm implements and gar- 
den tools. 


At‘the present time there are six exten- 
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sive establishments, either doing more 
business ina week than both of those be-” 
fore spoken of did ina month. Prominent 
among these are the Warehouses of Messrs. 
Wm. i. Prant & Co, 14 Main Street and 
cornes of Fourth and Green, streets. Mr. 
Plant himself, the pioneer, of this business 
in St Louis, deserves all praise from the 
farmers of the Great Mississippi Valley for 
the introduction of numerous valuable ma- 
chines into general use, and also for con- 
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READ’S IMPROVED MOWER. 





ibuting in no small degree to the spirit of 

provement which has in thelastfive years 
‘Tought such a change in the. agriculture 
‘the West. Ever wakeful .to the inter- 
sts of the farmers we find. that. they have 


this season made preparations to introduce 

largely into use new and. valuable 
REAPERS AND MOWERS, 

and we have been permitted to copy from: 

their ‘Pictorial Circular’? the above repre- 
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sentation of Read’s Combined Reaper and 
Mower, a machine in. the manufactureof 
wwhich they are interested and in which 
Ahey have made important improvements. 
They offer them now to the public, and 
fee) confident that they are superior to 
most and surpassed by none, and they 
ywould recommend it as one of the very 
best combination machines yet brought 
out. One of its prominent features is 
the simplicity of its entire arrangement, 
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FT REAPING MACHINE, 


They are also prepared to furnsih to all 
who desire it Ruggs Square Draft Reaping 
Machine. 

This is a favorite machine, differing en. 
tirely from any of the others, and is termed 
sugare draft—running before the horses on 
two wheels, which are four feet in diameter 
—causing it to run very easy and smoothe 
over rough ground. Itis raised and lower. 
ed from 2 to 15 inches in an instant by the 
driver without stopping. The driver sits on 





‘enabling the operator to throw in or out of the box over the steering wheel, a position 


“gear at pleasure, and to raise and lower 
‘to any required height from three to fifteen 
inches in less thana minute. Also of con- 
verting it into a grass cutter by removing 
‘three bolts, which liberates the grain plat- 
form, and substituting a grass bar, which 
is confined to its place with three bolts. 
The entire change can be made in 15 
minutes. Asa grass cutter the sickle can 
be raised or lowered so as to cut from one 
and-a-half to four inches. Price of the 
Combined Reaper and Mower, $140. 


Messrs. Plant & Co. are also extensive 
dealers in Ketchum’s Mowing Machine, of 
which they have a large stock now on hand 
for the coming harvest. Near 1500 hun- 
dred of these Mowers were sold last sea- 
son, all giving the best of satisfaction. 
The late improvements consist in every 
shaft having bearings at both ends, thereby 
overcoming all cramping and cutting away 

“of boxing, with an entire change of gear. 
Price $130, 


which gives him complete control_over the 
horses, and enables him to guide the ma- 
chine as well as raise and lower the plat- 
form, which is done by the lever directly in 
front of him. Price $140. 

Besides the above machines, Me ssrs. 
Plant & Co. have on hand or are receiving 
orders for nearly all the Reaping Machineg 
manufactured in the country, as well as al. 
most every other description of agricultu. 
ral implements. We recommend our read- 
ers to give them a call. 


For the Farmer. 
Valuable Recipe. 

Spirits of Turpentine applied freely to a 
snake bite will cure without fail if taken in 
time. Bathe the swollen part freely as soon 
as possible, and the next day bathe again 
and the cure will follow. 1 never knew 
this applied to a human being, but I have 
to horses, cattle, sheep, and dogs. If you 
think the above worth publishing you can 
do so. J. 0. @. 











4 WV 


These mills are manfactured single or 
double geared, with the best quality of 
' French burrs, to grind Corn and Wheat, 

Wir or stock feed; calculated for steam, water 

It was a complaint made by a citizen of | or horse power. They have taken’ the first 

i to us a few weeks ago that there | premiums in numerous State Fairs in Ohio, 
was not a good Agricultural Warehouse in and are warranted to be superior to any 
their city; but such cannot be. said of St.|other portable mill hitherto offered in the 
Louis, for as we have remarked in another! West. 
place, there are now some half a dozen 
large establishments here, all doing a good 
business, thus showing that progress. and ogee —_— . 
improvement is becoming the order of the subscriber in one of the principal counties 
day among the farmers of the great West, |™™ this State, reveals a state of things whieh 
and showing also another fact. that after|¥® #t¢ afraid exists in more than one 
all, St. Louis is. the great emporium of|°°unty in the State. We hope the Presi- 
trade in the West, dent and members of every County Soeie- 


Prominent among these establishments|'Y i" the State, will see to it that they are 
able to say if such a charge should ever 


is the warehouse of Araep Lee & Cu,, 16 ‘ . e 
ibe made again, «It isnot my county,’’ 


Main street, where may be found an exten- , ee hahe 
sive. eaporunent of articles euited to farm.|"?*™ehave an agricultural society in this 
ers’ use. ‘We reler our readers to their ad. | Ono, and strange as it may seem the 
vertisement in this number, and would aloo resident and many of its members are 
state that owing to a misunderstanding by |”! subscribers for your paper, although 
one of our workmen a portion of their ad- high minded and liberal gentlemen and 
vertisements was left out of the ¢ ppropriate | ‘"°S' excellent farmers. 
placein this number. We are sorry for’ For the Farmer. 
it;,and therefore call attention in this con-, Warren, Mo,, May 30th, ’54. 
nection to their Revolving Horse Rake, a, Mn, Assorr.—l received the May No. 

cigutof which stands at the head of this ar-|of the Valley Farmer, the 23d of May. 1 

wtiele.. The'prices range from %7 to $9,| would like to receive it earlier in the month. 
according to size, and no farmer should be|I am much pleased with the Farmer. The 
without it. Messrs. Lee & Co. are agents)|recipes for Bloody Murrain and Snake bites 
for Isaac Straub & Co.’s Queen of the South |if they prove good will be worth more 
Corn Mill, manufactured in Cincinnati. | each subscriber than 5 years’ subscription. 


Wuar County 1s It?—The following 
extract from a letter just received ftoma 
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., From the N. Y- Tribune of the 30th uit. 
_. The price of Provisions, 


Beef cattle ont petals at Bull’s Head, in 
Forty-fourth » higher upon the average 
than at any time since the spring of 1839, when 
Steimberger, the great cattle speculator, ob-| 
tained control over all the beeves in the coun- | 
try, havi for a time the power to regulate, 
ey in the United States, and then 
failed for a million and a half Md dollars. At 

esent there is no great speculator or com-| 
Fination of prac sg further than a sort of | 
mutaal understanding among the cattle bro-| 
kers at this market for the general regulation | 
of the trade. 

‘There is great reluctance on the part of 
butchers to pay the high prices, and one of 
them failed the other day, for some $30,00; 
atid the whole fraternity seem to have been 

ruggling hard to keep going for a year past 

all the time in hopes that ‘‘things woul 
take a turn.” They! ave, but unfortunately, 
the trun has been the wrong way. The pros- 
set now looks worse than ever. Cattle grow 

_ and higher, Whole droves sold 
yesterday at prices estimated equal to a 
ecw pound for the beef in the quar- 
ters. The profit of the hide and tallow, after 
deducting expenses, is but small, leaving the 
a upon the stall at 1-2 cents a pound. 

ow the lover of roast beef can expect to get 
a choice cut for less than 18% or 20 cents a 

dis beyond our calculation; and how 

@ majority of them can afford to pay that is 

sod their own calculation. If they res- 
solve that beef is too dear and determine to 
fall back upon mutton, they will find them- 
selves in equal difficulty. You can hardly get 
soup bones for a shilling a pound. As for 
lamb that is out of the reach of every bod 
that has to work to eat. Think of small 
lamds séling for $3 to $4 each or about Qc a 
pound for the meat. ‘The price of afair quar- 
ter of lamb is $2; that js “very fine, weigh- 
ing six pour ds.” 

othing is cheap but pork, and nobody of 
common sense will eat fresh pork in wa m 
weather, if ever. But it may be asked why 
not eat more vegetables? Simply because 
they, too, are very dear. It ismore economi- 
eal to buy meat at the high prices than any 
kind of esculents at present rates. 

With a whole wold’s abundant productions 
flowing toward this great emporium, the poor 
people are pinched for foud, and the mid- 
dling class find great difficulty in providing 
their usual supply of such eatables as they 
have long been accustomed to use in their 
families. We have, in fact, no reason to ex- 
pect that the price of beef will be materially 
reduced till after the arrival of grass fed cat- 


State Agricultural Society. 


At the recent meeting of the State Agricul- 
tural Society, there were present: 

M. M. Marmanpuxs, of Saline, President. 

Joun H.McNz 1, of Boone, Vice Pres’t. 

Cuas. McCormick, of Cooper, 

D. C. Garta, cf Randolph, & 

Jonn L. Harpman, of Saline, a 

Tuos. C. Anperson, of Calaway, “ 

Wu. H. Trica, of Cooper, Treasurer. 

Jos. L. Srepnens, of Cooper, Rec. Sec’y. 

Besides, there were many farmers present at 
the invitation of the Board, who participated 
in conducting the business of the meeting. 

The death of Charles H. Broadwater, of the 
city of St. Charles, one of the Vice Presidents 
being suggested, the following preamable and 
resolutions were unanimously adopted by the 
Board, viz: 

‘*WuereaS,we have received intelligence that 
Charles H. Broadwater of St. Charles county, 
one of the Vice President of this Society, has 
departed life, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we have learned the sad in- 
teligence of his death with dee regret and 
sincerely sympathize with the afflicted fumily 
and friends in their great bereavement, 

Resolved, That the secre communicate 
this resolution to the family of our deceased 
associate and spread the same upon the re- 
cords of the Society. 

Robert St. Clair, of Audrain bounty, was 
elected Vice President, to fill the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the death of Mr. Broadwater. 

The caine A prepared the premium list 
for the approachin October Fair with great 
care, retaining almost the whole of the last 
year’s list, butgreatly enlarging the premi- 
ums, and adding much to the Stock icul- 
ural, mechanical and horticultural epart, 
ments. 

Five thousand copies are ordered to be 
printed in P me hlet form, and distributed by 
the Recording Secretary throughout the State, 
which will be done in the course of the fol- 
lowing week. More than two thousand dol- 
lars have been appropriated in premiums, and 
80 distributed, it is believed, as to be 
table to the great interests the Society is de- 
signed to promote. 

Charles McCormick, of this place, was 
pointed an agent for the Society, to visit if 
possible, the different counties the State, en- 
courage the agricultural and mechanical in- 
terests, present the claims of the Society to 
the patronage of the people, and obtain new 
members and donations to the Society. “A&A 
more efficient person could not have been se- 
lected. Mr. McCormick will at once enter 
upon the active discharge of his duty. 

Geo. G. Shoolfield, of Columbia, was se 





tle from the Western prairies. 


lected as agent to proceed to the Kast » and 
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have made for the Society, under his personal | Wine, Missouri made—6 bottles 1 
ision, iumstobeaward-) Awar Committee.— E. Stanley 
at tho next Fair. . Schoolfield has also ville; W. B. Garrit, Portland; Reb’t 
contracted with several of the county Fairs pons Oapwhei e; Chas. D, Eitzen, Hermana 


to furnish their premiums for the fall exhibi- 'M - Williams, et Jno. W. Rob. 
tions. | ertgon, St. Charles; N. W. Wilson, Columbia, 
Dr. W, Twigg, the ‘Lreasurer, was direct-' GARDEN. 
ed to have erected, in addition to the present Cabbage, six beads drum, 
building, on the Fair grounds, near. the land-| Do do do Flat Dutch 
ing at the river, a warehouse, 130 feet in| Potatoes, Irish, largest. yield of half. 
length, by 30 fvet breadth, to have a stand) an acre, 
for the officers, committees, &c., &c., with, Do do largest display of good 
all saitable rooms below for the Secretary, — varieties, 5 
sar ve) sel &e, : | Do. sweet or yams, best display of 
Recording Secretary was directed to | ood varieties, not less than one 
invite the Editors of all newspapers in the ushel, 
State to attend free of membership or gate! Turnips, twelve, for table, 
fees, and to furnish them with seats upon tae Beets, do do 
stand on their arrival. Parsnips, do do 
Some new By-Laws, Rules and Regulations Onions, one peck, 
were, made, that will appear in, the list-of|Celery, dozen bunches, 
premiums, ‘ Salsafa, dozen, 
A committee consisting of Jno, L. Harde- | Best and greatest pair, of vegetables 
man, Wm. 0. Maupin, M. W.. O'Bannon raised by the. exhibitor 
and C.F, Jackson, of Saline county, were ap-| Awarding Commsttee.—G. Ww. B. 
inted to memorialize the Legislature upon|Fayette; David Graves, Lexington; Richard: 
the ‘Subject of so changing thecharter of the|Sampson, Rocheport; E. B. Cordell, Jefferson, 
Society as to vest the property in fee in the|City; A. Kueckelhan, Cooper; Robert. Sam. 
Society, to permit persons to become membors | uels, Huntsville; Charles H. Baily, Fulton. 
by aying $2 50 annually, increase the salary | Dairy. 
@ officers at the discretion of the Direc- | Butter, one firkin at least 30 Ibs., made 
tors, enlarge the donations from the State to before the 1st August, accompa- 
$2000 annully, and in such other manner as nied with a full statement as to . 
said committee may see proper. how made, packed, &c., 
A committee consisting of Col. Samuel A.| Do five pounds, 
Young, Boone, ex-Gov. M: M, Marmaduke, | Cheese, at least 10 Ibs., 
‘of Saline, Maj. J. S, Rollins, Col. Wm, H- |Honey, atleast5 do. 
Switzler, John Slack, of Boone, and Thos: C. | Pickles, 
Anderson, of recy: were app ointedjto pre- | Preserves, 
pare a memorial to the Congress of the Uni- | Strawberries, at least a pint, 
ted States ene the subject of Agriculture, Raspberries, do do do 
and the establishment of a school of Agricul-| Loaf light wheat bread, 
ture, in connection with the ‘‘Smithsonian Do light corn bread, 
Institute’? and for a donation of public lands Ham cooked, 
as an endowment to the Missouri State Agri-; Do uncooked with full statement as 


cultural Society. to the manner curéd, 5 
—r | Awarding Committee.—Wm. King, Hunte- 
List of Premiums, iville; M. W. ©?Bannon, Marshall; D. 0. 
FRST DAY. | Woods, St. Louis; Thos. Monroe, Versailles: 
ORCHARD. |George W. Cooke, Boonville; Samuel H. 
Best Specimen. |Woodson, Independence; M. P. Leinta; 
A : display of good varieties, $5 00/|Rocheport. 
O., variety not less than a peck, 2 50) | _ FLOWERS. 
Pears, display of good varieties, 5 00 Display of varieties in crocks, tubs, 
Do. variety not less thana peck, 2 50! &e. 
Peaches, display of good varieties, 5 00 Handsomest boquet, 
Deo. dozen of any varietA, 250} Do design for cut flowers, 
Plumbs, display of good varieties, 2 50|Largest and handsomest display of cut 
uinces—dozen, 100} — flowers, 
display of hardy varieties, 5 00) Dablias, display of, 
- Grapes, display of varieties under glass, 2 — Awarding Committee.—D. 0. Armes, Port- 
6 best bunch on a single stem, 1 00|land; Henry Boernstein, St. Louis; A. Lewis, 
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Geo. W. Cooke. Boonville; Wm 
exington; John H. Field, Colum- 
Chew, Richmond. 
8, garden vegetables and flowers ex- 
are regarded as donations to the So- 
, and as such aré to be sold at auction.] 
PALNTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 
sketch by a lady, * 9 


by a lady, 
of book or pamphlet printing, 5 00 
warding Committee.—A. S. Mitchell, 
‘Louis; C. Li. Loomis, Boonville; A. W. 
n, Boonville; W. T. Lucky, Fayette; 
Mecrove, Lexington. 
FLOUR AND MEAL. 
he wheat, barrel of, 
0 Rye, 25 lbs., 
Do Buckwheat 25 lbs., 
Meal, barrel, 
Awarding Committee.—Edward Walsh, 
St, Louis; S. Henderson, Fulton; Jacob 
Jongebopena; Robt. Smith, Colum- 
bi Chas. Rinehardt, Boonville; Joel Ruck- 
et, Huntsville, Cleveland Stapleton, Fayette. 
“BEDGES AND ENCLOSURES—OSAGE ORANGE. 
‘The best quarter of a mile of Osage 
' nge, one year old, 
The best quarter of a mile of Osage 
Orange, two years old, 7 
The best quarter of ‘a mile of Osage 
Orange, three years old, 10 
‘The best model of a movable or porta- 
ble fence, such as will effectually 
resist stock, 


$5 00 
2 50 
2 50 
2 50 


$5 00 


00 


Dt evidence that shall be satisfactory in 
relation to the hedging above referred to, shall 
be.the certificate of three disinterested 
sons of reputation and character, describing 
the condition of the hedge, each year on the 
15th day of Septembets stating the height, 


er- 


thickness and the ability of the hedge to re- 
sist stock at that time, so far as can reason- 
ably be expected for the age of said hedge. ] 
Awarding Committee.—B. F. Houston, 
Georgetown; T. R. E, Harvey, Marshall; Sam- 
uel Woods, New London; William Cochran, 
Rocheport; William Pope, Cooper; J. Shu- 
walter, Lexington; H. Kingsberry, Howard. 
SECOND DAY. 
Address by Hon. James S. Rollins, of Co- 
lumbia, Boone County, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
MANUFACTURES. 


HATS, SHOES, AND BOOTS. 


Fur Hat, 

Silk do 

Wool do 

Straw do 

Boots, pair gentlemen’s, 
Do pair Misses’, 

Shoes, Ladies, 


0|Roller, plan an 





oo co to CR co 
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Do made bya lady, 


Do coarse negro, 2 00 

Award: ‘ommittee.—J. 8. Watson, 
Louis; B. H, Tracy, Huntsville; W.R. Kid-. 
well, Williams ; Alexander fats, 19949 
Columbia; Isaac gckiday, Independenco; 
Robert McGhee, St. Joseph; Solomon Houck, 
Boonville. 

LEATHER. 

Side of sole leather, 
Buck Skins, dressed, 1-2 doz., 

Do upper do 

Do harness do 

Do skirting, do 
Half dozen calf skins, 

Do do hog do 

Awarding Committee.—James D. McGaryy, 
Fulton, J. B, Harris, Rocheport. A. G,. Lee 
Huntsville ; John Staly, Warsaw ; John Lew- 
is, Independence; J. L. Hughes, Fayette; 
Lemuel Noble, Arrow Rock. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 

MACHINES. 

Plow, two horse for sod, 

Do do do forstubble, 

Do one horse, 

Do subsoil, 

Do prairie, 
Harrow, large, 


AND USEFUL 


Serco 


SSSSSSSS SSSSSSSSSssssss 


lan and material, 
material, 
Wagon, large or small, 

Cart, horse, 

Cutting box, plan and material, 
Brake, hemp, hand, 

Do do power, 

Machine for cutting hemp, 

Cradle, mowing, 

Hemp hooks, 1-2 dozen, 

Gate, plantation, model of frame and 
fixtures, 

Hind-gear for wagon, 

Horse power, specimen, 

Pump, plan and material, 

reshin Machine, 

Corn Sheller, 

Corn Crusher, 

Wheat Fan, 

Brooms, 1-2 dozen corn, raised and 
made by exhibitor, 

Awarding Committee.—T. W. Sampson, 
Rocheport; Edmond Elliott, Boonville; Rich- 
ard Gentry, Georgetown; Roland Hughes, 
Fayette; Hon. W. A. Hall, Huntsville; Joseph 
Everhart, Williamsburgh; Alfred Lee, St. 
Louis. 
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CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, &C. 

Carriages, 
Barouche, 
Buggy, 
Harness, set, carriage, 

Do do r 
Saddle and bridle, man’s, 

Do do lady’s, 








Committee.—Abram Russell, 

Cope, Boonville; Thronton 

sd. Le Colam- 

a, C. B. Scriptures, Arrow Bock; 

, Huntsville; Peter Shelby, Boonville. 
THIRD DAY. 
MANUFACTURES. 


SILVER, OTHER WARE, AND GUNS. 
Specimen of silver ware, $1 
Do r do 
PP to do 
ne pottery, 
Marble or stone cutting, 
Mantle of Missouri marble, 


Shot gun, 


Awarding Commttee.—John Sites, Ar- 
row Rock; Louis Anet, Boonville; Edward 
Mead, St. Louis; Solomon Jenkins, Canton; 
John Dorchester, Oseola; Abner Tyre, Inde- 


pendence. 
IRON CASTINGS, 


Hollow ware, specimen, 
Solid casting, do 
Fancy do do 
Cook stove, 


Anrnag bo cow © 
SSsSsssss 


Ornamental fence, specimen, 


Columbia; A. J. Moore, Fulton; 
Kingsland, St. Louis; Jas. Harrison, Iron 
Mountain; W. L. Vaughn, Oseola; 
Berrys Springfield; David Andrews, Boon- 


WOOL, EMBROIDERY, &c. 
Jeans, fine, not less than 10 yards, 
homemade, 

Do do do do do do factory, 

Do negro do do do 
Cloth, fulled, do do do 

Linsey, col’d do do do 

Do plain homemade, not less than 


bs 
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1 rot, 
Do do factorymade do do do 


Sow con 


Do white homemade do do do 
Flannel, 10 yards, 
Hearth rug, 
Hose, pair of woolen, 
Pair half hose, made bya girl under 
12 years old, 
Blankets, pair, 
Bed spread, spread or coverlet, 
Carpeting, 10 yards, woolen yarn, 
Do do rag, 
Embroidery, long stitch silk, 
Do short do do 
Do _—worsted, 
Needle work in linen or cotton thread, 3 00 
Awarding Commuttee.—J. A. J. Adderton, 
Arrow Rock; Benj. Smith, Fayette; Jas. 8. 


_ 
Wow re roe bdoww 


Henderson, Falton; Wm. R. Samuels, Hunts. 
ville; Jas. J. ton, Bolivar; Chr. Keill, 
Boonvile; Clifton Wood, Geo: 

COTTON & ARTICLES OF WOOL COTTON OR SILK, 
Hose, pair cotton, homemade, $2 00 
Half hose, by girl under 12 years of age, 1 00 
me apg? cut, made and prepared 

a 5) 
Shirt nen, best regs , 
0 by girl under ears 0: ’ 

Do do 10 v4 > 
Full suit of clothes bya Tailor, 

Quilt, silk, 
Do worsted, 
Do cotton, 
Shawl, woolen, 
Bonnet, fanc 
Drag for child ander 6. aida old! 
homemade, 
Dress for boy under 12 years old, 
Dresforgirl do do do home- 
eC, 

Awarding Committee.—Wm, K. 
Lafayette; J. C. Schaffer, Huntsville; J 
Singleton, Columbia; Alexander Henderson, 
Portland; Levi Talbot, Boonville; John 8, 
Shackleford, St. Louis; James A. Shirley, 
Fayette. 


rors raSSSSrrwe 
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. o~ PLAX, &C, 

Cotton bagging, ards, 

Coil rope, 100 ibs., 7 

Linen, 10 yards, 

Hemp linen, 10 

Flax do 

Tow do do 

Tallow candles, twenty Ibe. 

Thread, sewing, 1 Ib, 

Tallow and wax candies, 5 lbs., 

Tallow do 

Sterine do 

Lard, firkin, at least 20 Ibs. 
Awardin Committee.—0. Anderson, Lex- 

ington; J. M. Cogswell, Sibley; John H. Est- 

ill, Glasgow; Walter Carr, St. Louis; John 

John Brown, Marshall; Cuiinton Cockerell, 

ton Cockrell, Platte City; John Moss, Liber- 

ty. 


$1 


ards, 
o 


CRESTS BO BO REV CEI COEAS 
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CABINET AND CARPENTER’S WORK. 
Wardrobe, 
Sofa, 
Chairs, 1-2 dozen, 
Venetian blinds, 
Chair, sewing, 

Do rocking, 

Door, pattern, finish and material, 
Mantle piece of we od, 

Awarding Committee.—Samuel C. Major, 
Fayette; H. Bingbam, Arrow Rock; 
Bradley, Rocheport; B, O. Austin, New 
Bloomfield; George Geisel, St. Louis; Louis 
Bendele, Boonville, H.L. Williams, War- 
saw. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
PRODUCE OF THE FIELD. 


Corn, largest per acre of 10 acres $20 00. 
Den ae i ae do’ 


| Sow over‘one yearold; , 


Do over six months and under one 
year, , 


5 20 00/ Pigs, pair under six months old, 


do do 1 do 
do do 5 do 10. 00 
specimen of one hushel, 


emp, largest yield per acre of 5 
Hemp, -arg yi 20 00 


Do specimen, 56 Ibp,,dew rot from Pe 


Do. do. . -water, rot from brake, 20 00: 
of these samples of hemp to be ac- 
companied by satis 
sample is afer one of a crop not less than a 


ton 

Rye, largest yield per acre of 5 acres, 5 
Outs do %40 ie 5 do ‘ 7 
Meadow, do. do 5 do 


tim 
Do ears do 5 do 


clover 
Clover seed, one bushel, specimen, best | 
and cleanest seed, 00) 
Awardi Committee.—P. M. Booker, | 
Miami; John V. Webb, Waverly; Wm. H,| 
Bowman, New Franklin; D. B. Cunningham,’ 
Providence; Jas. Christy, Platt City; A. S.| 
Walker, Pleasant Grove; J. M. Martin, Ful- 


- 50! Boonvil 
|McCampbell, Huntsville; R. E. McDaniel, 
| Miami; 
00 Naulor’s Store, W. M. Jackson, Fayette. 


5 00 Fat Hog, Barrow or Spayed Sow, 


snogiitg Committee.—Thomas Tucker, 
le; J. H. Sampson, Rocheport; J. J. 


m. Culver, Plattsburgh; L. Dersey, 
SHEEP. 


LONG WOOLED. 


Cotswold, Bakewell, Leicester, and New Ox- 
ry proof that the eo Mabie, ? ’ 


Buck, $10 00 
00 Ewe, 


ri, Buck, 
00) Ewe, 


10 00 
$10 00 


MIDDLE WOOLED. 


FinE WooreD. 


7 Qo) Saxon or Spanish Merino, 
| Buek, 

E 

B 


> 
French Merino, 
uck, 
we, 
Fat Sheep of any breed, one, 
Awarding Committee-—Saml. Hensley. 


we 
kk 


Fulton; Wm. Gentry, Pettis: S. H. Taylor, 


ten. | Brownsville; Jacob Tucker, Boonville; M. Ba- 


TOBACCO. 
Tobacco, specimen, 25 lbs., manufac- 


turing leaf, $20 00! 


Do do 
leaf, 
Do box, at least 25 lbs., manufac- 
tured, 10 00 
Awarding Committee.—Jas. Clark,Prairie- 
ville; James Parsons, Boonville; J. C. Ander- 
son, Williamsburgh; W. J. Lewis, St. Louis; 
Chas. Jones, Union; Jno. Slack, Columbia; 
W. D. icles Glasgow. 
OURTH DAY. 
LIVE SOTCK. 
POULTRY. 


25 lbs., shipping 2 


GO BS bO bO NO bo DO 


Seen 


Geese, ‘< 
Chickens, Dorking, pair, 

“ ~—s Shanghai, “ 

“ = Poland, =. * 
Greatest and best display of fowls, 

Awarding Committee.—Dr. A. B. Borron. 

Bloomington; W. T. Moore, Fulton; G. D. 
Schoolfield, Columbia; John R. White, New 
Franklin; R. T. Jacob, Pilot. Grove; W. M. 
Campbell, Huntsville; A. Clopton George- 
town. 


SSS8sss 


HOGB. 
Boar over one year old, $10 OC 
Do do six months and under one 


20 00| 





year, 


iker, Danville; John Viley, Roanoke; A. W. 
Turner, Columbia. 


CATTLE. 
MISSOURI RAISED. 

Bull three years old and upwards 
Do. two years old and under three, 10 00 
Do. One year old and undertwo, 10 00 
Do: under one year old, 5 00 

Cow three years and upwards, 10 00 
Do. two years old and under three, 10 00 
Do. one year old and under two, 10 00 
Do. under one year old, 5 00 

Oxen, yoke over three years old, 10 00 
Awarding Committee.—T. Jenkins, Oolum- 

bia; James Keen, Bourbonton; Charles Brook- 

ing, Round Hill; Thos. Rodgers, Miami; Wil- 
liam Pope, Boonville; T. P. Rubey, Hunts- 
ville; W. [. Read, New Franklin. 

FOREIGN, 

Bull three years oldand upwards, $20 00 
Do. two years old and under three, 20 00 
Do. one year old and under two, 

Do. under one year old, 

Cow three years old and upwards, 

Do. two years old and under three, 

Do. one year old and under two, 

Do. under one year old, 

(7 Missouri raised stock may be exhibit 
ed in competition with foreign cattle at the 
option of owners. 

Awarding committee,—Charles 8. Clark- 


$10 00 
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Ellisville; W..W. Snell, Fulton; James 
fh Baker, Boonville; J...1..Hickman , Colum- 
oe A. Retherford, untsville; Ww. A. Thorn- 

9 Calhoun; A’ Grimes, Paris. 
f Par Oatr.e. 
Pat Bullock, five years old and up- 
wards $20 0 


Saion es yay ste 

ion years 0 ard, 

Do two years old and andes rg 
Do one year old and under two, 
Do colt one year old, 

Mare three years old and hg 
Do one years old and two 


> 


cx oo S roo 
SSsssss 





4 Do colt under one year nid 

Do. a4 four years old and under fa Awarding committee —H. B Maowte 
‘Air; 'B. L. Price, Jefferson City; Py MeGann 
DO oan ee eat ld and under’ | Paris; B. J. Brown, Richmond; t.T.January 

three, 09/800, Arrow Rock. 
DRAUGHT, WAGON OR PLOW HORSES. 
‘Bree, Martin mt ont Wleifer, fous > > 0°' Stallion three years old and upward, $15.00 
‘ years old aod upwards 15. 00| Do two yearsoldand under three, 10:00 
Do. © do. do... do, three | Do one-year old and under two, 8.00 
years old and under four, 10 90|., Do under one year old, 500 
o6 Do.” do. do. do. two ‘Mare three year old and upward, 15 00 
year old.endunder three, g 99, Do two years old and under three, 10 00 
9) Do. do. do, | do. one ne two ee mY ——— ee, : S 
o one year old and under two 

yeor old and under two, 5 00 Tho Stade ane aw quails, ’ seo 


Awarding Committee.—W. H. Piatt, Mon- 
(Ricello, Piatt Co., Illinois; Henry Larrymor, 
(Pulton; Wallace McCampbell, Huntsville; 
(Jobn Fisher, Felix; Richard Gentry, George- 
town; Levi Ashbrook, St. Louis; Wm. Robi- 
nett, Columbia. 

MULES. 


~Male three years old andupwards, $10 00 
Do. two year old and under three, 10 00 
Do. one year old and undertwo, 8 00 
Do. suckling colt, 5 
Do. pair three years old and up- 

wards, 10 00 
Do. do. two years old and under 


three, 
» Do. best adapted to saddle use, 10 00 
Do. lot of six yearlings, 20 00 

Do. lot of six two years old, 20 00 

 Awardi Committee.—A. S. Walker, 
Pleasant Green; A. L. Morrison, Jefferson 
City; J.W: Rollins, Rocheport; W. B, Sap: 

ington, Arrow Rock; Wm. Harrison, Fulton; 
loseph Hammet, Huntsville; A. M. Forbes, 
Georgetown. 

FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY. 
JACKS AND JENNETS. 


Jack, three years old and upward, $20 00 
De. 2 do do inden @, 15 00 
Do. 1 do do do 2, 10 00 
Do. under one year old, 5 00 

Sennett 3 years old and upward, 15 00 
Do 2 do do andunder3. 10 00 
Do 1 do do do 2, 800 
Do under one year old, 5 00 


; pevording Committee.—W. W. McKinney, 
G. Murrill. Jonesborough. J. R. Estill, 
; M. B. R. Williams, Huntsville; T: 


Best pair of wagon or plow horses to 
be exhibited in harness, 

Awarding committee.—J. V. Thompson, 
Liberty; E. D. ioe pn, Arrow Rook; A. 
T. Wilson, Boonville; Ww Boggs, Fayette; 
Chas. Hust, St. Louis; J. W. Gashwilder, 
Huntsville; E. J. Etharry. St. Charles. 

HARNESS HORSES 
Stallion three years old and upward, $15 00 


00 Marethree years old and upward, 15 00 


Pair carriage horses, 10 00 
Pair carriage mares, 10 00 
an for harness, three years old 
and upward, exhibited in harness, 10 00 
Mare for harness, three years old and 
upward, exhibited in harness, 10 00 
Awarding Committe—D. F Hunting- 
don, Williamsburgh; Presley Shroyer, Mar- 
shall; A. ©. Stuart, Danyille; H. Bunce, 
Boonville; Richard Olark, Columbia; Levi 
Dixon, Dixonville; Wm. Adams, Glasgow. 
Sapp_e Horses. 

‘Stallion three years old and upwards, $15 00 

* Do. two years old and under three, 10°00 
Do. one year old and under two, 

Mare three years old and upward, 16 00 
Do: two years old and under three, 10 00 
Do. one year old and under two, 8 00 

Gelding three years old and apward, 1000 

Mare three years old and upward, 10 00 

Horse colt under one year old, 5 

Mare colt under one year old, 5 00 

Pony of any breed und fourteen hands 


din’ 

Awarding Committee.—Samuel A. You 
Columbia; W. 0. Maupin, Marshall; A. b. 
Fant, Fulton; 8. T. Hughes, New Franklin; 0. 
H. F. Greanfease, Boonville; B.H. McCarty, 





B. Smith, Pleasant Green;A. MoPipe, Pike 
county, N. Robinett, Columbia. 


Jefferson City; Jesse Arnett, St. Louis, 
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( Original.) 
Culture of the Grape— No. 7. 
PRUNING VINES, 

The main object ia pruning a vine is to 
so limit the number of buds that there shall 
be an excess of nourishment contained in 
the branches and roots, for the new shoots 
about forming consisting of the sap and 
juices which were formed the pr.vious 
year; Which sap and juices become rarified 
and expanded by the increased heat of the 
sun in the spring. ‘The first growth of the 
vine in the early part of the season even 
until the new shoots have grown some two 
feet in Inegth is promoted solely by the ex- 
pansion of sap and fluids accumulated by 
the plant in its branches and stem the pre- 
vious season and the action of the newly 
formed leaves. Until those newly formed 
leaves begin to perform their natural func 
tions the rocts will not form any new fibers. 
When you prune a vine you limit the num- 
ber of buds; by limiting the number of buds 
you increase the proportionate share of 
each of the remaining buds in the sap, caus- 
ing the new shoots to push out stronger.— 
The stronger those new shoots put forth, 
the more vigorous will be the action of the 
leaves; and the stronger the action of the 
leaves, the sooner will the roots aided by 
the solar heats, put forth new fibres. With 
every new fibre and every new leaf the 
plant gains a new mouth and a new stom. 
ach to aid it in the acquisition of more new 
fibres and more new leaves. When the 
food of a plant is in greater quantity than 
its organs require for their own perfect de- 
velopment, the superfluous nutriment is not 
returned to the soil, but is employed in the 
formation of new organs, At the side of a 
cell already formed another cell arises; at 
the side of a twig and leaf, a new twig and 
new leaf are developed. ‘These new parts 


could not have been formed had there not 
been an excess of nourishment, and there 
would not have been an excess of nourish- 
ment if you had not limited the number of 
buds by pru sing, thereby giving to a part 
of the vine the whole of the sap and juices 








Gontained in the stem and roots which 


would otherwise have been scattered over 
the whole of the branches on the plant pr 
vious to pruning. 
The power of absorbing nutriment from 
the atmosphere with which the leaves of 
plants is endowed, being proporticnate to 
the extent of their surface, every increase 
in the number and size of those parts is 
necessarily attended with an increase of 
nutritive power, and a consequent further 
development of new leaves and branches. 
When too much wood is retained there 
is a deficiency of sap and nutriment for the 
whole number of buds and shoots} the de- 
velopment of leaves and shoots proceeds 
slowly and feebly, producing miserable 
puny shoots, unripe fruit and immature 
wood. At no time in that season will there 
be that excess of nutriment which is nec- 


essary to increase the capacity of the plant,. 


and aid it in the reproduction of new fibres, 
leaves and branches. 

When the formation of the woody sub-. 
stance has advanced to a certain extent, 
the expenditure for which still remaining 
the same, the sap takes a new direction, 
and blossoms.are produced as well as foli- 
age. Another change in the substances. 
generated by the leaves takes place; new 
compounds are produced which furnish 
constituents of blossoms, fruit and seed.— 
Through the agency of the leaves all the. 
sec etions are formed necessary for the 
formation of the substances contained in. 
the seeds and fruit. Some_ shortsighted. 
people have a notion that taking. away the. 
leaves when the berries have attained their. 
full size and letting the sun shine on the 
branches will help to ripen them, This is. 
literally “getting out of the trying pan into 
the fire.”’ If the fruit does not ripen it is. 
because the leaves are unable to elaborate 
a sufficiency of the peculiar nutriment re-~ 
quired for the maturation of the fruit, owing 
to there being too much of it on the plant. 
It is nct the force of the rays of the sun that 
matures tke fruit, but the abundance of nutri-- 
ment secreted by the leaves of the plant; if 
there be too much fruit on, the leaves have 
more to do than they can accomplish, If 
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theleaves ‘be taken away under these cir- 
cumstances you diminish the means which. 
the plant has of ripening the fruit and ag- 
grevate the evil you intend to remedy. 

The vines must be so pruned that there 
will be such an excess of nourishment as 
will enable the plant to perform its functions 
vigorously, so that there will be an excess 
of nutriment for all purposes, first, in the 
formation of leaves and woody fibres and 
then blossoms, next in the production 
of acids, and again in the secretion of su- 
gar, starch, d&c., for the formation and per- 
fection of the seeds and fruit. The most 
difficult task the plant has to perform is 
the’ stoning or seeding process, as the seeds 
contained in the fruit exhaust the plant 
more than the production and maturation 
ofthe fruit. The seeds or stones are the 
young plants in the embryo state and the 
plant parts with its own vitality in a great 
méasure to give vitality to those seeds.— 
This is the process,of reproduction, and 
-the’plant may reproduce a certain number 
of its own species without seriously injur- 
ing or diminishing its own vitality, but it the 
energies of the plant be exhausted in the 
formation and production of too many seeds 
the fruit will not acquire its proper color or 
flavor, néither will the new layer of wood 
which is annually produced on the old be 
perfectly formed. Vines which have been 
overcropped are several years, with the best 
of treatment, in recovering from the effect 
of mich overcropping, and | doubt whether 
they ever do it thoroughly. Most people 


Wave observed in sawing through a stick of 


wood the’ consecutive layers in the grain. 
One‘of these are formed every vear, and 
by counting the number of rings the age 
ofthe tree or plant may be ascertained, al- 
lowing one year for every ring. When 
vines are overcropped this new layer is very 
imperfectly formed, owing tothe feebleness 
of the plant; the younger wood receives its 
first accession to its number of layers, pro- 


céeding downward the layer or ring becomes 


thinmer, and where vines are continually 


subjected to overcropping the layer is so thin 
as'to be scarcely perceptible, the main stem 


‘wiiich is the true index of the strength of the 
vine does not appear to increase at all,.— 
'The swelling of the main stem near the 


|ground is the best and surest sign of good 


management, The less old wood you re- 
tain in pruning the more perfect will this new 
layer of wood be formed, because the plant 
has less wood and less surface to cover 
with this new layer; if there be any nu- 
triment remaining after having matured 
the seeds and fruit and made this new con- 
centric layer of wood, the excess will find 
its way to the roots, increase their capaci. 
ty and laying in a store of sav and juices 
for the nourishment of the plant in its 
growth the next year. 

It will be seen that vines should be pruned 
in such a way as to divest them of as much 
of the old wood as possible. The less old 
wood there is the more will the plant in- 
crease in the size of its stem, because it 
has less wood to cover with a new layer, 
therefore what remains receives a far great- 
er proportion of the descending sap than it 
otherwise would. There is a deficioncy 
of nutriment too, where too much old wood 
is retained, and under all circumstances an 
excess of sap and nutriment is absolutely 
necessary to the full development of the 
leaves and shoots, the formation of blos. 
soms and fruit, the production and forma- 
tion of seeds, maturing the fruit, increasing 
the size and strength of the vine and replen- 
ishing the roots. There must be more than 
enough of sap to form the leaves and shoots, 
or the plant will be unable to produce seeds 
and fruit; there must be an exeess of nutri- 
ment for the formation of leaves, seeds snd 
fruit or the new concentric layer will be 
imperfectly formed; there must be an abun- 
dance of the elaborated sap to form the new 
concentric layer, or there will be none left 
to replenish the roots, and if the roots be not 
replenished the next year’s growth will be 
feeble, and there is some danger of the plant 
retrograding unless it be pruned unusually 
severe. ll these things depend on your 
taking away as much of the old wood as 
possible, and retaining as much of the 
allowed to bear any fruit, unless it be one 
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than the plant isable tobear. Some peo- 
ple think if the vine was not able to bear the 
fruitit would notcome. There is no plant 
naturally so helpless and dependent on 
mankind as the cultivated varieties of the 
grape. Nearly all kinds of fruit trees have 
the power to cast off their superabundant 
fruit, and this is uniformly done when the 
stoning or seeding is going on. Peach 
trees for instance, when their fruit is about 
the size of a hickory nut cast off full one- 
third and sometimes more of their fruit, 
because they cannot produce seeds and 
stems for them all, and on examination it 
will be found that the rejected fruit has no 
stones in it, thus proving thatit is the produc- 
tion of seeds and stones, or in plain terms, 
the reproduction of its own species, which 
exhausts the plant, moreso than the fruit.— 
Now agrape vine differs from fruit trees in 
this respect, it has not the capacity to cast 
off its excess; therefore if the quantity of 
bearing wood and the fruit on it be not re- 
duced within the ability of the plant to ma- 
ture it, the vine will destroy its own vitality 
in its efforts to give vitality to the excessive 
number of seeds, which are its progeny. 
If you take two cucumber plants and cut 
no fruit off one, but let it all go to seed, it 
will die after the fruit ripens. The vitality 
of the plant will be exhausted in the pro- 
duction and ripening of its seeds- Take 
the other plant and cut off all the fruit as 
soon as eatable; suffer none to go to seed 
and it will continue to bear throughout the 
season, because its vitality is not destroyed 
in the reproduction‘of its own species. So 
much young wood, and no more, may be 
retained on the vines as will produce no 
more grapes and their seeds than may re- 
main without danger of weakening the vi- 
tality of the planttoo much. The only test 
yet discovered whicb may be applied with 
any certainty in determining how much 
fruit a vine may bear with safety is the size 
of its stem just above the ground. All cul. 
tivators agree that a vine ought not to be 
suffered to bear too soon. A native vine 
under three inches in girth ought not to be 
situation to enable the plant to overcome 


or two bunches as a specimen. For ev- 
ery inch over that twenty bunches ‘of 

grapes may be raised from Isabella and 

Catawba. This is a full allowance, but 

should the plant be able to bear more there 

will be an excess of nutriment, which will 

show itself by the increased size of the 

stem above the ground. The next meas. 

urement will justify a larger crop. In fact 

the crop ought always to be so much with- . 
in the capacity of the vine to mature it ea- 

sily so that there may always be an increase 

in the size of the stem. Where the crop is 

not too great you may perceive the maim 
stem swelling out in August and Septem- 

ber, soon after the seeds are formed and 
perfected, but where there is too much fruit 

you will not perceive any differenee in the- 
size of the stem at any time during the sea- 

son. 

It is not pretended that the above rule will 
be uniform under all circumstancés, as the 
size and weight of the bunches will vary, 
on young canes the bunches will be larger 
than those raised on spurs. When the 
vine has reached six or seven inches in 
girth mostof the bunches will average half 
a pound, that is, supposing the finest only 
areretained. After cutting away the great- 
er part of the smallest, a full sized Isabella 
will weigh 12 or 13 ounces, while on an 
average they will run three to the pound, 
If you have an abundance of vigorous foli- 
age you might venture a little more fruit. 
The ability of the plant to maintain its crop 

epends in a great measure on the extent 
of the surface of your foliage, as the leaves 
are the agents by means of which the sub- 
stances required in the formation and per- 
fecting seeds and fruit are secreted. ‘The 
leading shoots of a vine for this reason 
ought never to be stopped on any account 
until your crop is well matured. I know 
itis customary to cut away some of the 
shoots in some parts of Europe during the 
summer growth, but that practice does not 
answer well in this country, either on the 
native or foreign grape vines. ‘There must 
be something very congenial in the soil and 
young wood as will produce no more fruit 
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the disadvantage arising from the loss of 
foliage attendant on summer pruning where 
this is done in Europe. Most of the gard- 
eners employed by private individuals in 
the large cities of the American continent 
are from the British Isles and have learned 
what they know about vines under glass in 
an artificial climate made so congenial to 
the habits of the vines that many things are 
done under their mode of treatment, which 
would not answer in this climate in the 
open air. The native grape in the open 
air in this country is of vigorous free habit 
vof growth, which you cannot check or re- 
sirain without damaging the action of the 
plant more or less and vitiating the natural 
secretions. I have invariably found the 
greatest quantity of the finest fruit, where 
the vines were spread over such an extent 
of surface on an arbor that it was unnec. 
essary to cut away or stop in any of the 
bearing shoots or their leaders after having 
previously’ thinned out the shoots early in 
Spring, and cut away the bunches to a lim- 
ited quantity. [seldom do anything to my 
vines after the middle of July. By that time 
the fruit is all thinned out and such shoots 
as I want for next year’s supply of bearing 
wood are laid in, and whatever grows after 
that time is almost invariably cut away 
when pruned in the next season. - Prune 
your vines as hard as you please in the 
winter, but the less pruning you can possibly 
give them in the summer the better, provi-| 
ded you have room for them to run. If 
‘you-crowd your wood too much the bearing 
branches must be continually stooped by 
pinching off the ends of the laterals and| 
extremities of all the shoots except the| 
Jeaders, and pinching the laterals on those 
only. The more you crowd them the more 
pinching and stopping, and canseq ently 
more labor. You may gain space but you 
lose time and money. In Europe it may 
answer very well to use little space and 
more labor, here it is the reverse, we want 
things done with as little labor as possible; 
if it does take a little more space, we have 

abundance of land and astrong desire to 


to the greater nominal value of wages in 
this country. In Europe it is less space 
and more labor; with us more space and 
less labor, therefore itis our imterest tg 
igive our vines plenty of room if we can save 
labor and expense by so doing. 





Home Made Guano. 

Last year I had on hand a large quantity of 
manure made in my hen house—the accumula- 
tion of atleast adozen years. This I was de- 
sirous of removing, as the quantity had be- 
come so large as greatly to discommode m 
hens, eighty in number, and increase, nota 
little, the laber of.feeding and keeping them 
clean. I therefore had it removed, and at 
planting it was put under my corn—half a 
common sized shovel full being allowed to 
each hill. The manure had never been wet, 
and of course retained all its strength, which 
was too much for the corn, which was dropped 
upon it without anything to prevent its coming 
in direct contact witht it. The consequence 
was that not a single kernel germinated! 
This result was owing to the caustic and highl 
concentrated character of the manure, whic 
requires to be diluted with large quantities 
of muck, loam, or some other suitable ma- 
terial, to insure the diffusion of its strength, 
and to prevent its burning the seed by its heat 
while fermeting in the soil. In its natural 
state, -hen manure (made in the way mine 
was) possesses very near the same chemical 
properties as the African und Peruvian guano, 
and is fully as energetic and powerfanl in its 
nature and effects. A seed deposited in fresh, 
undiluted hen dung, will be destroyed as 
quickly as if covered up in hot embers. The 
best way, perhaps, to prepare it for alimentary 
qe ere would be to cover the floor of the 

enery with a laying of good muck or mould 
at the commencement, andrepeat the appli- 
cation every month, or as frequently during 
the season, as occasion should seem to require. 
A small quantity of house ashes or eaustic 
lime, might be added advantageously, and 
perhaps a small quantity of gypsum would be 
ofguse.— s. 5. w. in Germantown Telegraph. 


Asues akE A Sotvent ror Bongs— Bones 
are a valuable manure and should be regular- 
ly thrown into a pile on every farm. But 
how, asks the Farmer and Gardener, are they 
to be dissolved and used? We will teil you. 
Bones, if placed in a pile and covered with 
wood ashes, the ashes of fossil coal, leached 
ashes, or common sand and left exposed to 
the rain and atmosphere will soon crumble in- 
to powder. This manure is worth about as 
much as guano. ‘Test the matter for your 





lispense with all unnecessary labor, owing 


selves. [Ohio Farmer. 
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From the Water-Cure Journal. 


The Apple. 


Ga@s“Here’s to thee, old apple tree, 
Whence thou may’st bud, and whence thou may’ st blow; 
And whence thou may’st bear apples enow,— 
Hats fulland caps full— 
Bushels and sacks full ! 
Huzza!”’ 


Tue aprve should stand at the head of 
all the catalogues of the promologist. 
Downing calls it “the wold-renowned fruit 
of temperate climates.’’ It figures in his- 
tory, in poetry; and in the ancient my- 
thologies, as a fruit of wonderful virtues. 


“The allegorical tree of knowledge bore | 


Fourier to a sense of the subversive char~ 
acter ot civilized commerce, and resulted 
|in the final discovery of a grand social 
science. Thus, the history of the apple 
is closely interwoven throughout, with 
the history of the human race. 

The apple, large, rich, highly flavored 
and beautiful as it is, originated from a 
species of crab, which grows wild in most 
parts ot Europe. 

Use or tHe Appuz. “There is no fruit,”’asys 





Downing, “ more universally liked, or gen- 
erally used, than the aple. It is exceedingly 
wholesome, and, medicinally, is considered 


apples, and the celebrated golden fruit of | cooling, and laxative, and useful inall in- 


the orchards of Hesperus, guarded by the 
sleepless dragon, whicn it was one ot the 
triumphs of Hercules to slay, were also 
apples, according to the old legends.’ 
We read, too, of apples which were be- 
lieved to possess the power of conferring 
immortality, and which were jealously 


flammatory diseases. The finest sorts are 
much esteemed for the dessert; and the little 
'eare required in its culture, renders it the 


», most abundant of all fruits in temperate cli- 


mates. As the earliest sorts ripen about the 
| last of June, and the latest ean be preserved 
, until that season, it may be considered as a 
fruit in perfection the whole year. Besides 











watched over by the goddess Iduna.|its merits for the dessert, the value of the 
The falling of an apple in the presence | apple is still greater forthe kitchen, and in 
of the great Newton, led to {the discovery | 84uces, pies, tarts, preserves, and Jellies, and 
of the law of gravitation; and the price o 
the same fruit in the markets of Paris, com- 
pared with its cost in the 
it is produced, awakene 


f|roasted and boiled, this fruit is the constant 
and invaluable resource of the kitchen. A 

butter, made by stewing pared and sliced 
sweet apples in new cider, until the whele is 
softand pulpy, is a common and excellent 


rovinces where 


the thoughtful 
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article of food in many farmers’ families, and omg Sweet,) Belle Fleur, Danvers 
is frequently made by the barrel in Connec-|Winter Sweet, Dutch Mignonne, Fameuse, 
ticut. a Seman, nearly the same preparation | Green agg | Lady Apple, or ‘Pomme @ 
is formed by simmering apples in new wine,|Api,? Melon, Northern gf » Pomme Grise, 
until the whole becmes a sort of marmalade, | Rambo (Seek-no-Farther) Rhode Island, 
which is called Rasine. The juice of the Red Canada, Greening, Swaar, Spitsenburg 

le unfermented, is, in some parts of the (Newtown,) Spitzenburg (Esopus, and Wag- 
conntry, boiled down till it becomes molasses. |ener.)’? 

“Dried apqles are, also, a considerable} ‘The Western Horticuultural Roview 
article of commerce.* Farmers usually pare| suggests the following, for an orchard of 
and quarter them by hand, and dry them in! 4,6’ thousand trees, for the latitude of 
the sun; but those who pursue it,asamatter|>) 7 1:4. 
efteade, pare them by machinery, snd dry! “Two hundred Rawle’s Jannet; two hun- 


them slowly in ovens. They are then baked| ‘ 
im bags or barrels, and are used either at |dred Pryor’s Red; two hundred Newtown Pip- 


home, in sea stores, or are exported.”” ipin; fifty Golden Russett (American, no 


. doubt;) thirty-five Newtown Spitzenburg, fif- 
The value of apples for feeding cattle | om Fall Pi pin; twenty-five each, Yellow 


and swine, has been proved to be equal land White Belle-flower, Early Strawberry, 
to the best root crops. The value of an|Karly Harvest, Benoni, William’s Favorite, 
orehard for this purpose, has not hither-|Bohanan, and Gravenstein, Cooper, Rome, 
to been fully appreciated. Beauty, Rambo, Belmont and Fameuse; one 
Vagiztizs oF rHE AprLes. The vari-|hundred Carthouse or Gilpin, Michel Henry 
eties of the apple are too numerous to be be ac ee Cider; fifty ‘any others not re- 
even mentioned here. In the garden of )°°°* . ; 
the Horticultural Society of London,| Samuel Walker, Esq., President of the 
which contains the most complete collec- | Massachusetts Horticultural Society, a 
tion of fruit in the world, there are about |™@" of} great experience and critical 
nine hundred varieties. judgment, in regard to fruits, gives, in 
Apples which have originated in this|ovey’ Magazine, the following list, as 
country, are generally finer and more pro- |being best suited to New England. They 
ductive here, than the European kinds, |®"¢ ranked in the order of merit. _ 
as well as longer lived. “The great cen-',, “*hode Island Greening, Gravenstein, 
tre of the apple culture in America, is be-|>°14¥i%» Karly Harvest, Red Canada, Porter, 


Minister, Tallman Sweeting, Large Yell 
tween Massachusetts Bay and the Dela- Bough. Roxbury Russet, Danvers Winter 


ware River, where the Newtown Pippin, | Sweet, Pomme Royal or, Dyer, Hubbardson’s 
. ‘ ¥ . * 
the Spitzenburg, the Swaar, the Baldwin, |Nonsuch, Fall Pippin, Femeuse, American 
and Yellow Belle Fleur have originated,;Summer Pearman, Benoni, Astrachan,’Fall 
and are grown to the greatest perfection.” |Harvey, William’s Favorite, Ladies Sweet, 
The apples of the West, generally, though \(Newtow’s yo 8 Pleasant, Spitzenburg, 
very large and beautiful‘ are inferior in|‘", . ae 
flavor, in consequence of their too luxu-| mat S bowetiorn Olienasy, Dowding ary 


; ithe following list. 
rient growth, to those grown on the poor- | 
eb ecilé of the Fast. | “Early Red Margaret, Large Yellow Bough, 


English Golden Pippin, Sheep N: La 
Barry, in his “Fruit Garden,”’ mekeslAstie Maiden’s B a, Gravtetein Golde 
the following list of varieties, best adapt-|Reinette, Green Newtown Pippin, English 
ed to cultivation in New York. ‘,For|Russet, Mal Carle, Yellow Belle Fleur, Wine 
Western New York,’’ he says, ‘‘the fol-|Apple, Roman Stem.” a 
lowing are unimpeachable.” | A number of native varieties, which 
“Sommer Aprars. American Summer |ave originated at the South, succeed bet- 
Peermain, Astrachan Red, Large Yellow jter than Northern apples. Among these, 
Bough, Early Harvest, Early Strawberry, |are the Horse apple, Mountain Pippin, 
Early Joc, Golden Sweeting, Keswick God-|Father Abram, etc. These are well ad- 


lin, and Summer Rose. : ; a : 

SAvromn Arrtes. Autumn Strawberry, * (0 to the climate of Georgia and Ala 

Haviey ervey Swen nd Rr tata Ricarpson APPLE. ‘This apple, ac- 
an ; 2 . 

‘ t ee eee cording to the New England Farmer, or- 


or . 
«Wovrek Arpixs, Baldwin, Baily Sweet/iginated in the orchard of Ebenezer Rich- 
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ardson, of Pepperell. A few years egai|unfounded prejudice exists in minds of 


it was exhibited at the Concord Cattle|of many persons, against eating fruit in 
Show, and among many fine specimens of summer. But the fact, thatin France, and 

ples, it was distinguished for its large|other European countries, fruit is almost 
size, great beauty and superior quality. |the sole article of food at the this season, 
It has been disseminated considerably and that, instead of any deleterious con- 


in nurseries. but has not yet gone into| 
1 cultivation. It is one of the most| 


sequences resulting, the highest state of 
health is maintained on such a regimen, 


tender, delicious, fine flavored apples of|ought to be sufficient to explode so sense- 
its season; large, roundish. inclining to less a uotion. 


conical; smooth; green, mostly covered, 


‘*We have the testimony of numerous 


with red, bright inthe sun, numerous large American physibians, that the eating of 
light specks; stem two-thirds of an inch/fruit at breakfast is very conducive to 


long, rather stout; in a broad, deep cavi- 
ty; calyx large, open, in a narrow, deep 
basin; flesn greenish white, remarkably 
tender, jucy, of a rich, delicious and al- 
most saccharine flavor. Good specimens 
are of the highest order; those in the shade 
want character. This is a moderate 
grower, and the original tree is called a 

od bearer; from the first to the last of 
5 tember.” 

HE Garpen Royvat Aprce is a new 
variety, and is very highly esteemed where 
itisknown. The New England Farmer 
thus speakes of it: 

‘This apple originated on the farm of Mr. 
Daniel Bowker, Sudbury, Mass. The tree is 
a rather slow or moderate grower, and a good 
bearer. The fruit is of the highest quality 
for the dessert, being remarkably tender, and 
ofa fine spicy flavor, resembling a good pear 
in its fine qualities. It is a very good look- 
ing, but not beautiful fruit. e consider: 
the Garden Royal one of the very best apples 
of its season, forthe garden, or for orchard 
culture, or for one’s own use, and it sells well 
in the market; but some varieties of more rapid 
growth, and of larger and more beautiful fruit, 

ugh not of so high a quality, may be more 
profitable for the market 

“The Garden Royal is small, roundish, flat; 
of a dull, greenish, and russetty yellow 
ground, but mostly covered with dull, deep 
red in the sun, numerous lange light specks; 
tem short, slender, in a medial sized cavity; 
er medial, open, ina broad, shallow basin, 
flesh very fine, tender, almost melting, crisp, 
Juicy, and of a delicious, highly aromatic fla- 
vor. In use during September.” 

Fruit Eauinc. “Fresh apples, peaches, 
and other fruit; have been for some time 
mm our markets. These are the edibles 
which nature obs previnee for the season, 
ahi'which, if moderately indulged in, are 

#6 healjhful as they are. palatable. An 


health at this season. Indeed, fruit apears 


to be peculiarly fitted for the digestive or- 


gans, during the hot summer months, 


when other edibles, that may be enjoyed 
with impunity in winter, frequently bring 
on disease. In eating fruit however, care 


should betaken to have that which is ripe. 


Many persons maintain that fruit is un- 
healthy; if the truth was known, it would 
be found that unripe fruit was the cause 
oftheir sickness. The quantities of green 
fruit sold in our markets is immense; not 
less great is the quantity of decaying fruit 
exposed there, especially of whortleberries 
and blackberries, which many persons 
purchase, because offerd a cent or two 
cheaper per quart, than perfectly ripe fruit 
of the same discription. In all such 
kinds of truit, the seeds of disease exist, 
Whoever eats decaying fruit, poisons 
himself, or herself, so far forth; and if no 
ill effects result, it is in consequence of 
the iron constitution, not of the prudence 
of the transgressor. 

“Children are sufferes to an unimagined 
extent, from eating unripe fruit. Without 
capacity to distinguish right from wrong in 
this matter, they yield to the temptation, 
so that the only safe rule is to keep all 
fruit out of their way. By adopting this 
rule, they will be able to gat only what 
their parents know to be good. Servants 
frequently destroy, unwittingly, the lives 
of children entrusted to their care, by 
buying for them green fruit, when better 
cannot be had, in order to keep them 
quiet. Our parting advice is, not to be 
atraid of ripe fruit, either for yourself or 
family. But then, you must be sure that 
the fruit is ripe; not over ripe, much less, 
green.” —Sandusky Register. 
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For the Valley Farmer. 
Water Conjuring. 


Mr. Epiror,—! have noticed several ar- 






of water under ground; that idea will not 
do. The reason trees lean towards a drean 
or open space is because trees are like 





ticles in the Valley Farmer on well dig-|some men, they want light, and where there 
ging. I have been a regular reader of ag-'is the most light the trees will crowd or lean, 
riculiural papers for twenty years, yet I/ Another reason is this: where there is a 


never have seen an article on the subject 
of conjuring or divining with a rod until a 


ravine or hollow the trees nearest to it are 


‘on the lowest ground and those on higher 


few months ago. I always thought divin-/oround claim the ascendency and make 
ing or conjuring only belonged to the hea- them bow, and you know men do likewise. 


then, for the reason that our wise and sci- 
entific men know nothing of any such sci- 
ence. Every thinking man ought to know 
that he can find a vein of water under ev- 
‘ery yard square in the earth. He may 
dig any where in the earth and find a vein 
in a few feet, more or less; therefore the 
conjurer’s rod must never stop or cease to 
turn. I never have known aman to diga 
‘well yet, if he went deep enough but what 
he got water. The veins in some coun- 
tries lie deeper than in others: for instance, 
in North Missouri we had to dig 75 to 100 
feet before we got a lasting stream of wa- 
ter, The water conjurers always preten 

ded to tell the depth. Here, in Arkansas, 
‘we generally find it in 15 or 20 feet, and 
all depths varying from this to 50 feet: but 
take notice the water witch here wants to 
be excused when it is 30 or 40 feet deep. 
He says it is so deep his rod cannot tell 
the depth, but in Missouri the rod tells the 
depth if it is one, two or three hundred 
feet! this I have known to be the case fre 

quently. Friendly reader, there always 
was deceivers and always will be. Meu 
deceive themselves and others, and think 
they are doing God service. I have see:. 
good meaning men, | will say preachers of 

the gospel, walk over an acre or two of 
ground—over every rod square of it—and 
their rod would not discover any vein o/ 
water, and then I have prevailed on my 

neighbor to dig just where he wanted his 

well and he has done so, and found plenty o/ 
water by digging ten feet on the spot where 

water conjurer walked over and over. 

but; his.rod would not turn. Some men 

have thought that trees leaning towards » 

hollow or ravine indicated a stream or vei: 


The conjurer’s rod will turn in my hands 
and so-it will in any man’s hands, if he 
will humor it right. To be brief, I consid. 
er that hunting water with a rod should be 
linked with Spirit rapping, witchcraft, nec- 
romancing, faith-doctoring and all manner 
of wickedness, and should be buried in 
oblivion among enlightened nations, 

A. Scpscriper. 
Whig Creek. Pope county, Ark. 





Guano Traps.—Some two or three cargoee 
of guano have arrived or are on their way to 
this port. It is the purpose of the agents of 
the Peruvian government to have this valua- 
ble article distributed ail along the Atlantie 
seaboard. Some cities are great markets for 
the article, as for instance Baltimore, where 
it is sold for the waste tobacco lands of Vir- 
ginie and Maryland. This trade has contri- 
uted greatly to the business of Baltimore, 
and an unprecedented number of ships have 
visited that port loaded with this article. 
Guano freights are now very high, and $23 
per ton freight has been paid to the United 
States. ‘ibis is destined to be a great busi- 
ness for our commercial marine, as the quan- 
tity of the Chinchas is estimated to be sevem 
millions of tons. The United States took last 
year 60,000 tons, and England 140,000 ut 
150,000 more. According to this, there is & 
supply for 35 years. Of course all estimates 
nust be em pho | but undoubtedly t ere is 
enough of this valuable article for this gene- 
ration, at least, and it will be for many years 
t great source of business for vessels, as well 
18 an incalculaole benefit to our planters and 
igriculturists.— Boston Transcript. 





_Onton Karzrs.—Some inquisitive physiolo- 
ist has been investigating the effect of onion 
ating on the human system. He atates that 
‘aw onions are much the same in their effect 
is ig eating, producing a dull, stupid 
lrunken feeling that renders » person u 

or labor, reading, or anything but lasy in- 
lifferent repose and lassitude. 
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‘Farmer’s Sons. 


“sofSeldony have ‘we read''a more eloquent receive 


appeal for’ the sons of farmers and the duty 
of.parents in relation to their chice of a 
profession than is contained in the Address 
delivered before the Middlesex County Ag- 
ficultural Society. at Concord, Mass., Oct. 
5, 1853, by Lorenzo Sanin. We. have 
selected a few paragraphs, to which we in- 
vite attention. How deeply does the speak- 
ef touch our sympathies as he alludes to 
his own case, and says: “Early orpban- 
age; and helpless penury, and utter frtehd- 
lesstiess, were mine. The best of my 
years were lost in avocations as hard to be 
“Dorne, as is labor in prison. As the storm 
swept past my naked head, | thought it 
strange that the lonely and unprotected, 
should find: so much to tempt to sin, so 
much to lureto shame. I wondered wept,| 
and wasdumb. Yet, as I have looked up- 
‘on crimes and calamities since—as | see 
them now—I feel sure, that intemperance 
—the foulest fiend of hell:—-that hunger, 
disease, and mourning; that fires and ship- 
wrecks; would all be diminished, would all 
be less dreadful, by wiser choice in the em- 
ployments of life. Oh!—it is a fearful 
thing, in our day—~in the ninteenth centu- 
‘Ty, to loose one’s step and be thrown out, 
in the onward movement of the race. As 
well may the faint and wounded soldier 
fall behind his column, in the march of an 
army through an enemy’s country. 

Most of you, probably cultivate the soil, be- 
cause you find the employment a healthy and 
a hoppy one;and, it is, doubtless, your first 
wish, that your sons should pursue the same 
vocation. If such be their own free choice, 
youare in the right, and in your declinin 
years, you may exclaim with joy, as di 
Jacob of old—*See, the smell of my son is 

* the smell of a field which God hath blessed.” 
If, onthe other hand, you bind your sons 
down to the farm, when their hearts are set on 


where; look them; consider well, aiid 
é bh ha ; st 


Nay, more: if send one to coll 
who Tike’ busbaddry, 968 whe” gots thecal 
and the lamb, but who detests, anb is = 
to books; or, if you place another boy ‘in’ 
mechaniv’s shop, who has never so’ much “as 
made a whistle for his younger ‘brother, Or a 
kite for hithiself; or, if you apprentice a third 
to a merchant,.when, in his best bargains; he 
has fooled away his eines at half their 
worth—you will be unate indeed, to 
escape an old age of extreme misery. 

e pris ene | ae a 
men and phi ers, © an yo- 
cates, of  peteron and shecontasers of dis- 
coverers, and navigators, of novéliste ‘ 
poets, of inventors and ok pes of pa’ 
and musicians, of chemists and naturalists of 
surgeons and orators,—who, in youth, wére 
apprenticed to barbers or shopmen, who wéte 
drudges on board of coalvessels, or clétks in 
warehouses, or were bar-men in - 
houses, or errand-boys to attorneys, or ‘bifl- 
stickers to play-houses, or day-laboreré ‘to 
mechanies and farmers. ‘We may ‘Tejoite 
that some persons have escaped from di 
ing to congenial employments; but to select 
these, or similar examples from ‘biograpliy; to 
prove the wisdom or the safety of eS the 
avocations of our sons to chance, is mueh like 
showing the list of the survivors, in that awful 
leap at Norwalk, to prove the safety ofthe 
wisdom, of following a locomotive over’ in 
abyss; for such boys are merely the sutvivors 
—the fortunate ones—the exceptions to the 
common rule, 

The case of Franklin is in point. The'story 
of this wonderful man has been ‘at 
the fire-side, and read in the school-house, and 
declaimed from the rostrum, for quite two 

enerations. With deference, I submit, thavit 
as been the cause of harm, as well as of good. 

Do you rely upon it to excuse remissness’ in 
duty? Be sure, then, that if your vo 
revels at cutting candle-wicks and fitting 
candle-moulds; that if, odious for his opinions 
in matters in religion, that if, borne down 
with your displeasure and a brother’s enmity, 
he become, in the end, a runaway: if, a house- 
less outcast, he shall make his advent in a 
distant city, covered with dust, his pockets 
stuffed with shirts and stockings, a single 





something else, you will not only do them a 

at wrong, but, in future years, may repeat 
im anguish, that other Scripture, whieh saith, 
—*I went by the field of the slothful, and 
by the ry ani of the man void of understand- 
ing; and, lo, it was all grown over with 
thorns, and nettles had covered the face there- 
of, and the storewall thereof was broken 
down.”? Such fields are to be met2with every- 








‘doller in money, and with rolls of bread under 
|his arms;—be suré, I charge you, if you ex- 
‘pect your son—when thus treated and sita- 
lated—to achieve an illustrious name, and 
|to die with & world-wide fame, that in his 
mental and physical organization, he some- 
what resembles the son of the Boston tallow- 
|chandler. Be sure, too, that, in the lapse'of 
ia century, the chances of success have’ tipt 
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diminished by the ch 
| ee eat ical of 
. Are there any persons. here, who passed 


uir- 


? 
inthe arts, in|for the only inteténeé ofthe " is 
ical ingui |nothing elses, contacted me Ag eT 


ing 
ition of the country. that it cost him neither aariess 
‘nor subsequent toil; that, in fao 


n 
ot, it was the 


thisyery morning, the birthpince of that other/result of chance and that his fame rest, 


n of Massachusetts,.and of Middlesex,| 
ron ‘ ish knight, pen. again and be the means of 


who a philosopher, an 
and varian a nobleman and mgnnee Land 

_ sons imagine t the same g ortune 
awaits another Woburn hoy?—I emphati- 
call repeat, the cautions just stated. 

I am referred to the account ofa 
third Massachusetts boy, who in his man- 
hood invented a machine for separating cotten 
from its seed; and who, thus, in the opinion 
of an eminent jurist of the south, increasod 
the value of the lands of the Maple-groving 
States of the Union, quite oue hund mill- 
ions of dollars, Possibly, persons of Whit- 
ney’s emay. listen to me, forhe waz the 
son of a, Westborough farmer. 
lad was denied opportunities for ac- 

-knowledge; he was opposed by his 
n his wish to enter college; but yet, 
oby severe manual labor, and by 
1, he won his way to, and through, the 
of learning. Loon rsgy benny 
What, now, as far as our inquiry is coa- 
does his success prove 
' Surely, not that the fathers of the present 
time, may oppose the inclinations of their 
; or that. if a. boy possess a genius for 
pe Se he will.certainly, and by some 
> attain to eminence as an inventor. 
fine, it will be found, that biography 
affords no argument to justify, or even palliate, 
parental obduracy or neglect. If as wehave 
seen, its pages do furnish proof that talents 
‘and genius occasionally rise superior to, and 
overcome, every adverse circumstance, so do 
its pages also show, that persons of the most 
or brilliant parts, are often indebted to 
the peculiar state of society around them, for 
distinction and remembrance. Some of the 
eases to which I have referred sufficiently 
illustrate this truth; but other and more re- 
markable examples are to be met with, among 
the distinguished characters of the Revolution. 
{n other words, there must be opportunity, 
as well as intellect. 
Thre is another abuse of biography, which 
is ‘cious in the extreme, 4 
en mines of gold are discovered, asin 
California or Australia, the minds. of thou- 
sands of young men become unsettled, and the 
nits of slow gains are abandoned. Not 
issimilar in its effects, is the frequent mention 
without explanation, of some particular inci- 
dent in me, life of ae eminent ys a 
injurious, for example, the remark so often 
uttered, that Newton discovered the law of 


gravitation by the falling of fruit from a tree;| 





upon a single accident, which may. 
renown. Now, to say nothing of Newton’s 
own continued and patient stady, and not to 
insist, that all his discoveries should be con. 
sidered togethér, the truth is, as every well. 
informed person knows, and is bound to say 
tethe youth around him, that ‘“‘many kindred 


spirits had been long struggling in the cause” 


to which he devoted his life; that i 
in the century which preceded his birth ; rh 
science of astronomy had advanced with the 
most rapid strides;”? that he was the last— 
‘tthe leader of the mighty phalanx—the 
director of their combined Sp ws gen- 
eral who won the victory, and therefore wears 
sotthe philosophy of b phy, as I 

e philosophy of biography, as I venture 
to balisve, sonstets in pat Ba. like 
these. We should impress upon our sons, 
then, not that success depends upon luck, as 
at a gold placer, but upon regular, systematic, 
wearing toil, in the particular walk for which 
they are best adapted. We should teach them, 
also, that the achievements of intellectual 
power are often the result of combind exertions 
and of the unwearied devotion of many minds. 

The lesson which I would enforce is, that, 
we are bound by every consideration, to study 
intently and patiently, the natural inclination 
of the children commited to our guardianship, 
and that, by avoiding the mistakes into whi 
80 many parents have fallen, diminish unhap- 
piness, poverty and crime. While in our 
ambition, we aim to have “sons of ours sue- 
ceeding” to lofty places in the State, and to 
fill a page in the recordsof art and science; 
let us not forget the my Pay duty of bequea- 
thing to our country, for the every day walks 
oflife, useful, industrious and virtuous citi- 
zens. 

I have somewhere read, that the foal of the 
camel, frolicksome and playful, at ite birth— 
soon becomes grave and sorrowful. If the 
truth be so, how readily may we imagine, 
that the breath of the sirosco andthe burdens 
and sufferings of the caravan, are revealed te 
it. Our own young are joyous also; and they 
go out from us—not as the patient animal of 
the desert—but high in hope and laden with 
blessings. Alas, that some return to us, 
blasted by worse than Syrian winds, and bro- 
ken by worse than journeyings over burning 
sands. Whatever the full detail of the causes, 
there is a long roll of ruined and heart-brokea 
victims to the workshop, to the farm, to the 
bar and to the exchange and warehouse, of 
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hear, and of whom there are 


icles. Wh oamong us, 
dead, and bleeding fresh, 
sees fast by a butcher with an axe, 
?twas he that made the slaughter.’’ 


agsured, that were we to trace the his- 
many whom we knew as promising 

{ who now are bloated, ed things, 

chance, with the bludgeon, the 

the knife;—we might sometimes 

cause of so much blight, in 

a ayocation, in parental neglect, 
b or obduracy. 

Ye often judge one another, neither in 
justice nor in mercy. It is enough, that a 
man is wreckd in fortune and in hope. Few 
stop toask a fallen brother, why he has missed 

The successful meet inqairers everywhere 
—but the sad-faced men among us— those 
whom we hurry to the tribanals and_ the 

sons, are seldom encouraged to relieve 
‘the heart’s great burthen.”” 


Cheap Paint 

Tus isa phrase which we often hear used, 
and the question asked, what is the best 
“cheap paint??? 

We are inclined to believe that paint made 
of the best eer oil, erm rey 
coloring matter good substance or body, 
such as the p ions of lead, zine, or cone 
of the ochres, are the cheapest, notwithstand- 

the first cost may be greatest. 

ehave often given recipes for making 
these cheap »aints, because they are often 
useful to the farmer. 

A writer in the Boston Cultivator, over the 
signature of ‘‘Dock,”? week before last, gave 
the following recipe for making cheap paint, 
which he recommends as good, having used it 
on his own buildings. 

Take skim milk, six quarts, 24 ounces of 
freshly slacked lime, 18 ounces of linseed oi! 
6 ounces of Burgundy pitet , and 9 pounds of 
Spanish white or whiting. Slake the lime in 
water, expose it tothe air and mixin about 
one fourth of the milk, the oil in which the 
burgundy pitch is previously dissolved, and 
afterwards the Spunish white. 

This he says is sufficient for ninety square 
yards and costs about 75 cents. -1f other col- 
ors are wanted, use instead of the Spanish 
white, such evloring matter as you desire. 

The same writer recommends the following 
preparation, to be used instead of oil, for col- 


orec. + ne 
Take one gallon of soft brook water, heat it, 





or saleraturs not being good. It, will then mix 
with oil, and I should recommend to use one 


How To Treat your Boots anp Saous WHEN 
Partiaty Burnep. On one of the coldest 
days of the present month, I pulled off 
boots and set them close to a stove which 
The room was filled with @ 
smell as of something burnin. Tarni 
round, saw my boots smoking at a great 
rate. Iseized them and isomeliately 
meared them with soft sosp, mxch of which, 
ewing to their highly heated condition, - 
ly disappeared in the leather. When th 
became cold, the leather was soft and pliable; 
and now after several days of subsequent wear, 
they exhibit 10 marks of having been burned. 
— Rural New Yorker. 





was very hot. 





Ir SHOULD BE UNIVERSALLY KNOWN—for it ig 
strictly true—that indigestion is the parent of 
a large SS of the fatal diseases. 
Dysentery, diarrhoea, cholera morbus, liver 
complaint, and many other diseases enumera- 


ted in the city inspector’s weekly rrs00, pobeg 
deaths, are generated by indigestion alone. 
Think of that, dyspeptics! think of it all whe 
suffer from disordered stomachs, and if you 
are willing to be guided by advice, founded on 
experience, resort at once (don’t delay a day) 
to Hoofland’s German Bitters, prepared 
Dr. C. M. Jackson, which, as an alterative, 
curative, and invigorant, stands alone and un- 
oe General depot, 120 Arch street. 
e have tried these Bitters, and know that 
they are excellent for the diseases specified 
above.—Philadelphia City Item. 


UPrThe following letter from the celebrated Dr, JAMES 
C. AYRE, gives the honest side of the Nostrum question 
Since the public will use these remedies we wish for the 
sake of suffering humanity there were more of them like 
his CHERRY PECTORAL and CATHARTIC PILLs, which 
require no secrecy to make them go down. 

Lowell, 26th April, 1864. 
Messrs. & Co., New vork City, 
GENTLEMEN, —Y ours of the 23d inst., asking me to join 
in 4 combination to put down the Ohio Nostrum Bill, comes 
duly tohand, I cannot accede to your request for the fol- 
lo wing reasons: 

The law requiring that the composition shal) be publish- 
ed, uf every medicine sold in the State, cannot work to the 
injury of anybody whe deserves protection. I have pub- 
lished the recipes of my medicines for fifteen years, and be- 
live this to be the honest way of making their virtues known 
tc the community. The Medical Profession publish their 
discoveries to the worid as soun as made, for the benefit of 
all mankind. Why should we not? The law which you 
‘ear will destroy your business, can injure only those who 
falsely pretend to discoveries and secrets which they have 
uot, lt wills xpose the emptiness of such pretentions, and 
the public willturn aside from such preparations as are 








and while boiling, add four ounces of pearl- 
ash, or eight ounces of saleratus, and when 
dissolved add one pound of good shellac, boil 
about five minutes, stirring while boiling 

If, it separates while cooling, add more 
pearlash, this would be owing to the pearlash 


found to be worthless when their compusition ts known. If 
medicines have real worth. they will be only the better ap- 
preciated aud better patronized by laying their composition 
lopen to the public, that all may judge for themselves. If 
|they have not real merit,it is due in common justice, te 
the suffering sick, to public health and to the cause of hu- 
manity, that the people should know them to avoid them. 

! Yours respectfully, James 0. AYRE, 


} 
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“8 Orwelty te Horses. 

fie Eastern Mail, Waterville, Maine, has 
@ capital article on this subject, of which the 
following.is@ part... — 

1 a blacksmith shop, some time 
t admire a,beautifal horse 


to Mr. S., agit waiting for 
ad es, No. onder a — a 










none.but a... man would dare 

him.in the, presence of. his. owner. 

j e him a, little, restless at 

ving of the. first. nail, the smith flew in- 

passion, mi) déait blow: after blow: with 

Ww 

A out id not know how nga ween came 

upon. rse’s nose, or those bunches upon 
ite but we did 

‘It is doubtless a legal question-——it is cer- 












tto vent his fury, upon, a ‘‘balky” ora 
mshorse, We say fury, because nothing 
¢ 2 man 80 frantie.as a con horse. 
nave seen a mere logker-on turn pale with 

While the man with the. whip. would 


foam, at the mouth.like,a, rabid dog. To 
thogg..who have. not seen; it this is beyond 
; to those who have, it is strange. For 





such men the law against cruelty to animals 
was,provided; and upon all such, it is the po- 
siGye uty of the ministers of the law, to see 


)d 
it -exeouted. 
_. Lime for Cutting Wheat. 


A.fow. experiments have been made and pub- 
lished: in this 


country, showing by accurate 





measurement, the advantage of cutting wheat 
when the chaff has partly ¢ from green 
to yellow. We find the following additional 
proof in Baker’s lecture before the Sparkenhoe 
Olub, England, as published in the North Brit- 


ish J Scemeobaba 
In harvesting wheat, there is a great divis- 
ion of opinion, as well as te when. was the 
proper time and mode of oun It was 
considered a proper time to cut wheat when 
it has passed from a “milky state” to 4 
‘doughy state.” Experiments had been 
made under three heads—first, when it was 
green; second, when the straw was changing 
color; third, when fully ripe. The results 
were, in the first case, 19 3-4 busels per acre, 
valued at 61s per quarter; in the second 23 
1-2, at 63s; in the third, 23 3-4, at6ls. There 
was a similar result in the straw. The total 
value per acre was found to be—On that cut 
on 8th of August £12 17s per acre; sec- 
ond, when cut yellow below the ear one week 
afterwards, £13 7s; third cut when fully ripe, 
onéweek later, £11 12s. This difference 
arose. from that cut first and second produc- 





| 


| 


tainly a moral one~how far a man has ajan act inco 





verted into starch if the wheat stands 
fully ripe, the proper time be  ndonblediy 
as soon as either end of the straw has chang. 
ed to a yellow color, the iy having 
ceased to flow; but, on the other hand it 
better to cut early, as no portion is lost by 
shedding during the process of cutting, 

the effect of high winds; it is also less nat 
to sprout in the shief, and early harvests are 
also generally best; besides, a few Soys gaia 
ed in the commencement of havest is of im. 
measurable msi and enables the farm- 
er to take opportunities for effecting other 


the fury of a madman.|w ork, which otherwise’he could not do, 





Pennsylvania Farm school, 
The Legislature of Pennsylvania, on petition 

of their State Ag. Boslety, have Spat oe 
rporating an institution to be 
known as the ** Farmers’ High School of Penn. 
sylvania.”’ It constitutes the President and 
ice Presidents of the State Ag. Society and 
the President of the several, county Ag. Soci- 
eties, its board of Trustees, and authoriza 
them to procure a tract of land, not less than 
200 acres, upon which they may make such 
improvements as shall be necessary to adapt it 
to the instruction of youth in the art of farm- 
ing. They are to appoint a principal of the 
institution, who with such scientific ‘attain. 
ments and capacity to teach, as the board 


Ishall deem necessary, shall be a good practic 


al farmer; he, with such other persons as may 
be, employed as teachers, shill compose the 
faculty for the immediate management of the 
institution, subject to the revision and orders 
of the board of trustees, who shall employ such 
competent professors or teachers as may be 
necessary to impart to the pupils a knowledge 
of the English language, grammar, geogra- 
phy, history, mathematics, chemistry and such 
other branches of the natural and exact sci- 
ences, as will conduce to the proper educa- 
tion of the farmer; the pupils shall themselves 
at such times and seasons as shall be prescrib- 
ed by the board of trustees, perform all the 
labor necessary in the cultivation of the farm, 
and shall thus be instructed and taught all 
things necessary to be known by a farmer, it 
being the design and intention of this law to 
establish an institution in which youth may be 
so educated as to fit them for the occupation 
of a farmer. 

To carry this institution into effect, the 
Pennsylvania State Ag. Society is authorized 
to Sreeiulats from their funds the sum of 
$10,000, and such further annual appropria- 
tions as mnay be necessary hereafter. This act 
is very wéll.as' far as it goes; but had the 
State authorized a contribution from its ow® 
funds, at least equal in amount to that con- 





pa Fy fine flour and less bran than that 
out last, which proved that the gluten is con- 


tributed by the State Ag. Society, we think 
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ts 
there would been a far babil-| it prudent to tell what the compound is, we can 
ity at the ; e being aT ie cose | only say itis compounded of quite @ number of 
ful opera substances, and the discoverer states that it 
ease | is the result of zreat number of experiments,— 


Potting Strawberries. | [Scientific Ame 
Mr. Rivers, in London, raises strawberries, ‘& Wiiieians Oo 


. “* 
in pots by a peculiar process, thus deseri- The Lexington Express gives the following 
bed: description of a singular ox, the growth of 

About the second week in yaly, be says he, Andrew county, Mo: 

twothieds. loam, andé one third. rovten| . The Oxis said to be ‘five years old; is the 
dung, as f-llows; three stout pieces of broken ‘he tallest’ quadruped—the giraffe and ele- 
were placed.in the bottom anda full Puant ee oie ever saw; is about’ six 
Rendful of thecompost put in; a stout wooden cet anda half high, very lengthy, anda fine 
was then used with all the force of a deepred color. ¢ has not the properties of 
, to pound it,.and then another hand-|*4¢ Dutchman’s horse, which was “‘so pigger 
wl dad 0 cd ine and another, till the pot! When he lies down as when he stands ut 

was brimf; ME ec ceed mouldashard| His sy te al Jong and nal, la 
asa barn floor. The pots were then taken to! now ‘hie = a 4 seccond growth; we 
the strawberry bed, and a runner placed inj}, rie te ng about ai7, 00 inal size. . His 
the centre of each, and « smaller stone to, '¢#4 is large and his nec ms Heaney aa 4 
keep it, steady. Th ishort; and his dew-lap would make two 


ey were waterd in rk 7 
weather, and have hed no other care or ay leather aprons of moderate size: flank open; 


narrow across t'velons, and between the A 
ture. . For two or Pirne orig hag aac buttocks and thighs light, with about as much 
very finest crops, from plants aft I. [¢,musele as a smali Durham cow, He is said 
od, and those under notice promise well. If) oi) five years old, and therefore cannot 
the pote are lifted, it will be apparent that 1 e one of those “‘lean kine,” seen in Pharoah’s 
large quantity < food is in a ec se eneinke| vision, om some of the English herdsmen 
wa add that from some recent experi ‘might trace his lineage to that stock. 
with compressed earth to potted wpe e are ardent admirers of fine stock, and 
— . high au hate of “y were ge tobe know pretty well where to look for points of 
the cub at we have ye mic | excellence, but it would take better critics than 

subject. | we profess to be to find any of them, except 

| color, in this tall native of the prairies. He 
Maxine tat Woot on Suxer 70 Grow, &¢.| wil) do very well for a show, and in the hands 
—Stowel H. Dimick, of Ypsilanti, Mich.,| o¢ our old friend Theodore Jenkins, or some 
has discoved a new compound for coating| other fine stock feeders of Boone, Cooper. or 
sheep. It is well known to all wool-growers,, Calloway, he might, in three years, be impro- 
that during the first eight weeks after sheep yeq jn appearance, and made pretty fat for 
shearing, the wool will be very thick near the such an animal. When he gets to Boonville 
skia of the sheep, if it is in a healthy state.) we hope friend McCormack, or Capt. Hutch- 
But the great transition which a sheep under-’ json, oy Col. Russell, will give their opinion 
goes from being deprived of its heavy coat, es-| of such stock, Weare in for fine stock, but 
pecialy if damp and chilly weather comes on) joi at something besides height. How much 
afterwards, has the effect of closing up the/he will weigh, we cannot conjecture; for, 
pores of the skin thereby preventing the pro-| neyer having scen an animal of such propor- 
per animal secretions, and causing the skin to tions, we can make no estimate, but should 
become parched and dry, and thus frequenly| suppose him to be about as heavy as a log of 
injure the health of the animal. Ina large! i954. The ox may be valuable as wouriontty, 

e 


flock of sheep this entails a severe loss, espe-| put we judge stock by its adaptation to t 
cialy as it may be considered that four weeks| 


! purposes for which it was designed. This ox 
are losi,to the grower, in the growth of wool ould not have been designed to answer any 


after shearing unless the weather is peculiar- aluable purpose. 

ly favorable, which is seldom the ee. The|” pane 

composition mentioned, for which Mr. Dimick Within forty miles of San Francisco, Cali- 

has taken measures to secure a patent, is to| fornia, there is one farmer who planted 1700 

be applied to sheep immediately after they/acres of wheat and 4,200 acres of barley. 

are shorn, to prevent the evils mentioned, and|He owns one steamboat and two scooners, 

at thesame time protect them from both the! which are exclusively employed in bringing his 
heat of the sun and the injurious! produce to market. The capital invested is 

sffects'of storms. At present, we do not deem| about half a million. 
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The Family Circle. 


~ 








Conducted by 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTT, | 








Our readers must excuse the want of in-' 
terest in our department for several months. 
past, as our health has been very preca-| 
rious; but through the goodness of God we: 
think we are improving in. health a little.’ 
We hope we shall be spared to our Family) 
Cirele,and we shall strive to make that de-' 
partment of the Valley Farmer more use-' 
ful and interesting. We hopethe life that 
has been so mercifully spared will be use-! 
fully spent. . We have lately had an in- 
crease to our maternal cares. God has 
loaned us a bright and beautiful casket, and | 
requires us to polish the immortal gem it! 
contains, for his especial service. ¥es,| 
we have an increase in our Family Circle, 
inthe person ofa bright and beautiful lit- 
tle daughter; and when we look into her 
lively intelligent eye. we feel that God has 
given us a work todo. He has committed 
to our charge an immortal mind, which 
we must mould, and may we so train the 
child that if she lives her influence for good 
may be great. 

Mothers, we have a great and noble work 
to do; and what greater right could we ask 
than that of training the immortal mind for 
usefulness here and happiness hereafter. 
We are co-workers with the great Creator 
himself. We take the immortal spirit which 
He has made, and make an everlasting im-| 
pression upon it, and as we think of the! 
great responsibilities God has imposed up- | 
on us, we ask ourselves ‘who is sufficient; 
for these things?” 

° 

We wish to state again that we are op-| 
posed to «Women’s Rights,”’ as under- 
stood by most of the “Women’s Right’s”’ 
party; and we wish it also to be understood 
that we never had, and never will have 
any personal dispute or argument with any 
oneon the subject. We do not wish to 
have our name appear in any paper, in con- 
nexion with any noisy disputant, nor do 
we wish to be considered as such. 











The Little Boy that Died. 
BY JOSHUA D- ROBINSON, ESQ: 


I am all alone in my chamber now, 
And emiees hour is near, ‘ 
And the faggots ¢ » And the clock’s dull tick, 
Are the only sounds I hear; 
And over my soul in its solitude, 
Sweet feelings of sadness glide; 
For my heart and my eyes are full, when I think 
Of the little boy that died. 


I went one night to my father’s house 

Went home tothe dear ones all, 

And softly I opened the garden gate, 
And softly the door of the hall, 

My mother came out to meet her son, 
She kissed me, and then she sighed, 

And her head fell on my neck, and she wept 
For her little boy that died. 


And when I gazed on his innocent face, 
As still and cold he lay, 

And thought what a lovely child he had been, 
And how soon he must decay; 

‘Oh Death, thou lovest the beautiful,’? 
In the woe of my spirit I cried, 

For sparkled the eyes, and the forehead was fair, 
Of the little boy that died. 


Again I will go to my father’s house— 
Go home to the dear ones all, 

And sadly P1i open the garden gate, 
And sadly the door of the hail. 

Ishall meet my mother, but never more 
With her darling by her side; 

And she’)! kiss me and sigh and weep again 
For the little boy that died, 


I shall miss him when the fiowers come 
In the garden where hx played; 

I shall miss him more by the fire-side, 
When the flowers have all decayed. 

I shall see his toys and his empty chair, 
And the hose he used to ride; 

And they willspeak with silent speech 
Of the little boy that died. 


I shall see his little sister again, 
With her playmates about the door, 
And P1i watch the children in their sports, 
As I never did before. 
And if in the group I see a child 
That’s dimpled and Jaughing-eyed, 
Pil took to see if it may not be 
The little boy that died. 


We shall all go home to our Father’s house— 
To our Father’s house in the skies, 

Where the hope of our souls shall have no blight 
And onr love no broken ties; 

We shall roam on the banks of the River of Peace, 
And bathe in its blissful tide; 

And one of the joys of our heaven shail be 
The little boy that died. 


And therefore, when I’m sitting alone, 
And the midnight hour is near, 

When the faggot’s crack and the clock’s dull tick 
Are the only sounds I hear, 

Oh sweet o’er my sou! in its solitude, 
Are the feelings of sadness that glide; 

Though my heart aud my eyes are full when I think 
Of the little boy that died. 





Tue setting of a great hope is like the set- 
ting of the sun. The brightness of our life 18 
gone. Shadows of evening fall around us, 
and the world seems but a dull reflection—it- 
self a broader shade. We look forward into 
the coming lonely night. The soul withdraws 
into itself. The stars arise, and the night 
holy.— Thakeray. 
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A Happy Home. 

Ina home there will be no fault-find- 
: 8 bape spirit—there will be no - 
ps ae nor fretfulness. Unkindness will not 
dwell in the heart or be found on the fooge ‘ 
O, the tears, the sighs, the wasting of life 

aud health, and strength, and time—of ali 
that ismost to be desired in a happy home, oc- 
casioned merely by unkind words! The cele- 
brated Mr. Wesley remarks to this effect, name- 
ly, that fretting and scolding secm like tear- 
ing the flesh from the bones, and that we have 
no more right to be guilty of this sin, than we 
have to curse, and swear, and steal. 

In a perfect happy home all selfishness will 
be removed. Even as “Christ pleased not 
himself,” so the members of a happy home 
will not seek first to please themselves, but 
will seek to please each other. 

ess is another ingredient in 2 hap- 
py home. How much does a sweet smile, em- 
anating from a heart fraught with love and 
kindness, coutribute to reader a home happy! 
How attracting, how soothing is that sweet 
cheerfulness that is borne on the countenance 
of awife and mother! How do the parent and 
child, the brother and sister, the mistress and 
the servant, dwell with delight on those cheer- 
ful looks, those confiding smiles that beam 
from the eye, and burst from the inmost soul 
of those who are near and dear! How ithas- 
tens the return of the father, lightens the cares 
of the mother, renders it more easy for youth 
to resist temptation! and, drawn by the cords 
of affection, how it induces them with loving 
hearts, to return to the om roof! 

0 that parents would lay this subject to 
heart—that by untiring effort they would so 
far render home more happy, that their chil- 
dren and domestics shall not seek for happi- 
ness in forbidden paths! 





CuILpREN.—A popular writer speaks of lit- 
tle children as the poetry of the world; the 
fresh flowers of our hearths and homes, little 
conjurors, with ‘‘natural magic,”’ invoking b 
their spells what delights, and enriches all 
ranks, and equalizes the different classes of 
society. Often as they bring with them anxi- 
rties and cares, and live to occasion sorrow 
and grief, we should get on very badly with- 
out them. Only think if there was never any- 
thing anywhere to be seen but great grown-up 
men and women! Hcw we should long for 
the sight of a little child! 





CorRecTION does much, but encouragement | 
does more. Encouragement after censure, is; 
as the sun after a shower. 





LirtLz things should not be despised. Many 
threads will bind an elephant. Many drops 
make a river. 


Punishment is a Science. 

Peslitmeant, like many othér subjects which 
have occupied the minds of philosphers and 
philanthropists, is not yet thoroughly under- 
stood. It is true that intelligent minds haye 
long since determined the province of punish- 
ment to be the protection of society and the 
reformation of the culprit; and to these ends 
a large share of attention has been awakened. 
But it has never been regarded as a science 
capable of being applied to the training of 
children with a hematical precision and 
accuracy. Im the present progressive 9 
when the training oa educating of children 
are occupying so much more attention than 
formerly—when mothers have become aware 
of their larger influence over the minds of 
their offspring, and are aroused toa 
sense of their great responsibility—any 
thoughts on the question of punishment cannot 
fail to arrest attention. 

What mother has not spent sleepless nights, 
almost despairing over her inability to impress 
upon the mind of some devoted child those 
pringipice which can alone secure happiness! 

ow often has the pi thought arisen in 
her mind, “Can I ever secure my child’s 
obedience? To be constantly inflicting pun- 
ishment upon this darling son, will break 
down every noble impulse of his natare. To 
let him go on in the indulgence of his selfish 
pores uate is risking not only his present 

ut also his eternal welfare. Would to Gop I 
knew better how to discharge my duty under 
this fearful responsibility!’ 

The propensity to extremes, which has, in 
all ages, pervaded the human breast, but in- 
creases the difficulty. In one system of train- 
ing we find a strictness of monotonous disclp- 
line enforced, irrespective of temperament, al- 
most amounting to absolute tyranny. In anoth- 
system we observe a degre of license allowed 
amounting to a total abandonment of all 
parental supervision. Here the mathematical 
idea of a just medium comes in, and theoreti- 
cally solves the difficulty. But bow shall the 
just’ medium be ascertained? Certainly not by 
adopting any fixed rules or uniform punish- 
ment for each and every child. The fallacy 
of this system must be readily acknowledged 
by recalling the various dispositions of chil- 
dren. How often are brothers entirely differ- 
ent in disposition! One is gentle and sensitive, 
with large veneration; the other is impulsive 
and selfish; with small veneration. The mo- 
tives of actien of two such dissimiler temper- 
aments must be as wide asunder as the poles. 
In the one sase, any resort to force would be 
unwise; and in the other, could scarcely be 
dspensed with. The dificulties of training 
are greatly increased by the natural tendency 
of the boy with small veneration to be constant- 
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ly contrasting his treatment with that of his 
more gentle brother, His selfishness over- 
ws his sense of justice, and the moral 
orce of parental love is weakened in the con- 
stantly-recurring doubts of its existance. 
That a correct systen is within the reach of 
every parent, can be satisfactorily shown in 
every reader’s experience. My grandfather 
was one of the kindest and best parents in the 
world, His children grew up no only to love 
and obey him, but to idolize him. He tanght 
Obedience by one lesson, and rarely had to 
Ee any child more than once. He never 
icted a punnishment when his child was 
_Reryed for the consequences of a misdemeanor 
or when he was himself under the influence of 


passion. Hepreserved his ownself-command, 
and thoronghly understood when and how to 
take each disposition; and these were the se- 


crets of his success, as they must be of every 

t who will test them. He taught mea 

mn which I shall. never forget, It was 

ractical and effectual, and I give it as an 
ti ation in point. 

e plantations of my grandfather and 
uncle were separted by a Jane running between 
them which servedas a public road. Their 
Tespectave houses were situated about a half a 
mile back from this road, so that it was a half- 
way place where my cousins andI often met 
on Saturdays and holidays, to join in the 
various games and exercises of the day. My 

ather never refused a request unless 
ere was particular reason against it. But it 
was always necsssary to obtain his permission 
in any new propesition where his pleasure had 
not been Cy Aagtes On a certain bright mor- 
ing, I glided softlyinto the room where he 
was reading, and asked his permission to join 
my cousins, which he gaye without a moment’s 
hesitation. Off I bounded with a light heart, 
for the game of ball, which we generally play- 
ed, was my delight. We soon arranged, our 
partners, axd were in the full tide of enjoy- 
ment, when a servant came running after me 
with the following message: g 

‘Massa Ralph, your garndpa wants you, 
imediately.”’ 

“Wants me? It can’t be possible. 
now asked his consent, and F 
nat Go away, Sol: that message of yours 
is all gammon!? 

**J tell you him do want you! And what’s 
more, it’s my private pinnon you’s better trot 
along fast as your two legs can toat you.’ 

Sol, I’ve a mind not to go one step.’ 

‘Look here, child, you knows jes as well as 
I does dat old Masssa don’t talk no nonsense; 
what he say come mighty easy, but him don’t 
used to take any no’s for answers when him 
*spects yesses: you better b’lieve dis niggar.”’ 


I just 





deceived me, I’ll never read another 
over and over for you to learn by heart as 
long as I live.’? 

o this unworthy doubt the indignant So]. 
mon disdained a reply; but as I w away, 
the following soliloquy was borne upon i 
treacherous winds: 

‘* Well,’pon my word, now, dat boy know I 
never done told him an untruff in all my life; 
but for all dat, dere don’t seem to be no way 
to make white folks’ children b’lieve nothin’ 
what ain’t ’greeable.”? 

Reader, judge of my surprise and moritfica- 
sion. What could my grandfather want? 
The boys were half inclined to laugh at m 
chagrin, but there was no help for it; go 
must; and they were in for it, too, for the 
game had towait, I promised to hurry back; 
and off I went, striving to recollect whether 
Thad done any thing wrong,, I could not 
remember any infraction of any known. wish 
or law; and the mystery as to why he sent for 
me wasinexplicable, On reachi 
in I rushed, and there I found hi ating 
quietly reading in the same chair in which 
had left him. IL approached him with such a 
woebegone countenance as would have almost 
provoked a smile from a stoic, and thus ac- 
costed him: 

‘Grandpa, did you want me? 

To which he replied with the most. perfect 
good hurmor: 

‘*Yes, child, I sent for you to shut the door 
you left open.” 

The cause was explaincd. I had hurried 
out in my selfiehness and left kim to shut the 
door after me; and he had waited paticntly 
until 1 was fairly engaged in play to send for 
me; that the lesson mi ght make a more lasting 
impression. It did make an indelible impres- 
sion; and all I regret is, that all my bad 
habits had not been curedin the same prac- 
tical manner. 

Ihave said that punishment is a science. 
To be taught efficiently, the world must re- 
solve itself into a large school-house, and the 
whole subject commenced de novo, and sifted 
to the bottom. It is not the work of aday,4 


: ‘month, or a year, but of a century. Itisa 
e gave it cheer-|Herculean task, but it can be accomplished. 


There must be an end to the criminal farce— 
I should rather say tragedy—which is = 
being enacted in the marriage of bo 
girls totally ignorant of the high duties and 
oly responsibilities of married life. There 
must be a just teen a of the married re- 
lation, a thorough knowledge of each other, 
and a full and entire moral, mental, and phy- 
sicalsympathy. The children of such parents 
will have the elements of og 9 in an 
eminent degree, and the watchful care of 





‘Now, Sol, remember, if I find you have 


well-trained and appreciative parents will de- 
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eration which. will _ ultimately 


v . 
i ‘Highest earthly progress. - 

“The above extract fro the larch number 
ofthe Knickerbocker Magazine hints at a 
pringiple which'is too often lost sight of by 
parents and those who are charged with the 

ent of children and youth, namely, 
te aati of the nature of restraints and 
corrections to the different mental constitu- 
tions of the young. ‘There can be no theory, 
no eatablished law of parental goverment, 
than there can be fra a code of 

cif aws which ‘will meet the wants of every 
nation and ‘suit the exigencies of every cc- 
casion. ‘There is need of constant legislation, 
of endless varying of incentives to right 
action and of penalties for wrong doing. The 
iron hand of restraint often blunts the sensi- 
bilities and renders the will more unyielding, 
while the kind reproof, or the gentle correction 
fea reclaim the stubborn offender. It 
is the perfection of government to so comple- 
tely restrain as never to be obliged to inflict 
thé penalties of a breach of law. This, in the 
of family or school government, can 


ed, and harsh words, hushed for the time be- 
ing? It is when nd ne with the annoyan- 
ces of a ba ife—care of children, sick, 
playful or turbuleut by turns, when with a 
small income we must manage to supply the 
numerous wants of an increasing family — 
when business hurries, and household help is 
needed and not obtained, or if obtained, is 
careless and troublesome—when pecuni 
losses depress the husband, or weariness an 
care steal the smile from the wife’s cheeck— 
it is at such times we need to draw from that 
fund .of conjugal affection which should be 
constantly accumulating interest as the years 
of wedded life pass. 

See that young couple at the altar! The 
blooming girl in satin and orange-blossoms: 
the groom in his fresh coat and white gloves. 
How bright the future looks to them, and how 
faultless they seem to each other! Talk to 
them as you will, they cannot be made to be- 
lieve that they have imperfections of charac- 
ter which will call for patience and forbear- 
ance, or that the love which now shapes their 
paradise must be accompanied with principle-- 


¢ 
ol be attained by first acquiring complete! firm religious ree ot they may be driv- 
self-( Ww 


-control—a conquest which implies no 
small degree of culture, both of the mind and 
heart, and is gained only by continual struggle 
with the passions and constant watchfalness. 
Punishment is a science, which can be prac- 
ticed with profit to the punished only by one 
pe sy rule his own spirit.—Country Gen- 

an. 





For Husbands and Wives. 
“The litle Foxes that Spoil the Vines.”? 
CONTINUED. 


en from the Eden which seldom opens a sec- 
ond time to receive the self-banished exiles. 
It is not enough that they are professing 
Christians; they must learn to make that reli- 
pion a practical, living, every-day concern. 
t must lead them to banish suspicion, not 
thinking evil, and to’return a soft answer for 
hasty and perhaps angry words. Ther willa 
time come—it comes to all—when married 
life wears a very sober hue to the young 
couple; when they pause aud look back upon 
the careless, free days of single life. No sit- 





We sometimes feel that, if we are ever so 
blessed as to arrive at Heaven, and are given 
an angel’s mission on earth, we would choose, | assured there is more ha 


were it in our power, to carry conciliation 
and e to hearts bound by the legal ties of 
wedlock, but sundered in spirit. But, at 
present, as a weak, feebie woman we desire 
to say a few words to those married people 
who now and then find their horizon darkened 
by a storm. 

Scattered through the pages of the Mother’s 
Assistant, like the golden sands in the soil of 
California, are directions to young ladies as 


to choice of pence for life, and advice | when 
od of preparing themselves 'from Paradise with him, hand in hand, to 
‘forth ’mid the 


as to the best met 
for the duties of wife and mother, So fre- 


which unite them. 


; 


‘uriant in weeds when neglected. Our Father 
‘in Heaven was merciful when he 
lan helpmeet—*‘compassionate like a God,” 


uation is free from perplexities, and He who 
instituted the family relation has sent joys to 
overbalance all the trials of our lot; and be 
piness in married life, 
where parties are united in heart and princi- 
ple, than in any other condition. 

And, I may add, that an unhappy married 
couple are made doubly wretched by the bonds 
‘he same soil which 
peemee beneath the hand 


yields the richest 
andman, is also most lux- 


of the skilful hus 
gave Adam 
e allowed that helpmeet to wander 


oom and the thorns and bri- 


unt and 80 good has been this advice, thatI/ers of a world upon which they themselves 


should hesitate long before I venture to add 
Ww & few words to'yous The world calls 
, and, if they judge by appearance, 
rightly; for, when neighbors enter, 
‘domestic jars,” as they are call- 


out 
hey judg 
are not all ¢ 


‘had 
thereto; but, my dear married friends, let me’ 
\graciously been permitted the largest share in 


winning a lost world back. 


t the curse. And we believe, also, 
that, as woman first led man to sin, she has 


I mean by this 
that her gentle persuasion, and her more im- 


|pulsive, enthusiastic nature, are better fitted’ 
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to win man to right aad pany Sian Po setae ease or scoldent, S68 Sis stady and thinned 


sex. Think not, then, that 

of woman’s righ-s. 
that in the first domestic difference which 
springs up between them, where no duty is 
concerned, it is most becoming that she 
should be the first to yield. Let her do it 
wacinlly and quietly, and she has made a 
conquest greater than he who wins a battle. 
A woman who governs her temper is more re- 
spected by the other sex than she who can 
command an army or discuss politics. They 
can do the one, but, alas! know how 
much easier it is to guide a ship in a storm 
than to curb evil passions. 

With the cares of life comes also a sad con- 
scions that we have not married a faultless be- 
ing, The warmest affection cannot conceal 
from us this fact. Now, let us beware when 
that knowledge slowly but surely dawns upon 
us. Whenever the wife, in the quiet loneli- 
ness Of her home life, sits down to brood over 
the hasty temper or other short-comings of 
her husband, she is in danger of marring her 
own peace, unless she look upon the reverse 
side of the picture and holds his virtues to the 
mirror of her thoughts. 

We surprise ourselves sometimes when we 
pe to reckon the good traits of a neighbor, 

a dicontented wife will sometimes end a 
sad hour with a song, if she will try this ex- 
peer when disposed to find fault with a 

usband. 


speak eught de- 


Beware, also, how you of a husband’s 
failings to your female friends, If you do 
this but once, you will find that these faults 
are magnified in your eyes, and you have un- 
consciouly weakened the sacred ties of mar- 
ried life, There is sometimes a certain light 
badinage among married people, which, to 
say the least, is productive of no good, and 
sometimes leads to positive evil. It may be 


like 
an arrow sent at random, 


But finding mark the archer never meant.’’ 


We believe husbands are more addicted to 
jokes than wives, and would kindly caution 
hem. A woman’s heart is sensitive, and 
where her affections are concerned, secretive. 
A poisoned arrow may rankle there for years 
unknown to you. Heaven help you if you find 
at last that it was your hand which sent it! 
The breach widened daily between Mr. C. 
and his wife, the parties with a sketch of whose 
domestic life we commenced this article, 
The docter, as we have said, loved his profes- 
sion; he devoted all the hours which he could 
from active practice to his study. Med- 
ical journals, reviews, new cases of instru- 
ments, manikins, colored lithrographs o{ all 
of the human frame, not in the simetry 


assert |pictures as would 


little for such books or 
ve suited his wife’s less 
scientific taste. Once or twice he made feeble 
efforts to interest her in his pursuits; but the 
very sight of a skeleton made her faint, and 
‘a medical book was immediately carried to 
\the study, if left by chance on the parlor-table. 
Her own domestic cares were not lessened ag 
time passed, for when her little girl was but 
two years old the mother gave birth to twin 
boys. Mow, if never before, as the neighbors 
said, ‘‘the doctor was fussy and notional.” 
He required the most exact and punctilious 
attention to be paid to his boys—the morning 
and the evening bath, the daily exercise, reg- 
ular hours for feeding and sleeping, and no 
anodynes, at the risk of his great displeasure. 

“May be this is right enough,’ said Mrs, 
Solon, who lived near them, and was the mo- 
ther of six robust, ruddy- faced boys; *‘it’s well 
enough, if one can have strength and health, 
My babies all come up somehow, but I never 
had no rules about it; I nursed ’em when they 
cried, washed ’em when they got dirty, and 
give "em persia and soot tea when they 

ie 


the cholic. Your husband’s ’mazin par- 
C,, and don’t know Cs: 


his purse, lea 


ticular, Mrs. 
about woman’s work, or he wouldn’t 

you to be regular as the clock, with 
children, and only one girl to help. Ie for- 
gets there’s emning day, and baking da 
and ironing day. awful sake! if he shou 
see my Tim rolling about the floor Monday, 
with an old woolen frock on.and a crust of 
bread in his mouth, he’d think the child would 
have a fit of sickness; but he’s fat as a pig: 
The long and short of it is, Mrs. C., you must 
Jearn to have a mind of your own, and take 
no notice of the doctor’s whims and notions.” 
But she felt that her husband’s plans were 
best, if they could only be executed; and she 
strove with her one inefficient girl and her three 
little ones, to gratify his taste for system, and 
fulfil his directions as to the management of 
the children. They were possibilities, but he 
expected of his wife that never has been and 
never will be accomplished. 

(To be concluded.) 


The Caught Trout, 

Some years ago, as a little boy was wan- 
dering upon the bank of a river, waiting for 
the grain to be ground which he bad just 
carried to mill, he espied a nice troat just 
beneath a piece of weod that projected from 
the bank into the stream. He wanted that 
trout, as any little boy would, so he gota 

ole, and tied to it a line with a fish-hook on 
it- Upon this hook he put a tempting bait, 
carefully sunk it as near the trout as he could, 
and tried every way to get it to seize the bait. 








of its natural proportions, distorted by dis- 





For a long time the speckled thing paid no 
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attention to it; at | just as the child was 
© bout up tube, efforts, the trout 
@ little towards the ~y 6 Sag 
attention wn more attracted, and it was 
evidently getting considerable interested. At 
last it suddenly seized the Ty morsel, 
wae hooked, and was taken. Thur, instead 
of the pleasure expected, it was removed 
from its native element, and doomed to a 


painful death. 
Whata useful lesson is here taught. The 


great Tempter would take us captive as his 
prey, by placing before us a tempting bait; in 
whieh there is 2 hook carefully concealed. 
We are safe only while we are determined to 
no attention to it. But the momeut we 
to look at the bait, and move a little 
towards it, the Tempter is encouraged, and 
our condition becomes alarming. In an evil 
moment, the bait is seized, when, instead of 
the enjoyment anticipated, we obtain indes- 
cei sorrow and anguish. Beware of the 
Tempter’s fatal power— Watchman and 
Reflector. 





Domestic Receipts. 

To cure 4 Born. A quskeress preacher in 
New York, was so successful in curing burns, 
that many of the lower class supposed her 
pe of the power of working miracles. 

following is the receipt for the medicine: 
Take one ounce of beeswax, with four ounces 
pitch, simmered together in an 

vessel, in as much sweet oil as will 

soften them into the consistency of salve 
when cool. Stir the liquid when taken from 
the fire till quite cool. Keep it from the ai. 
in a tight box or jar. When used spread it 
thinly on « cloth, and apply it to the part 
injured. Open the burn with a needle to let 
out the water till it heals. 


To cuean Warre Veus. Put the veilin a 
solution of white soap, and jet it simmer a 
quarter of an hour: squeeze itim some warm 
water and soap till quite clean. Rinse it from 
soap, and then in clean cold water, in which 
isa drop of liquid blue; then pour boilin 
water on a teaspoonful of starch, run the vel 
through this, and clear it well by clapping it. 
Afterwards pin it out, keeping the oe 
straight and even. 


To Curt Bows. The leaven of gingerbread 
me on the boil, and left there until it 
ste, has been found to be a good remedy. 
When the matter is removed, piace some more 
leaven on the part. Another, and perhaps 
easier mode, is the application of the rough 
side of the nettlegeranium jeaf to draw the 
— sap the smooth side to be applied to 
al it. 


Cure ror Toornacus, Dr. Blake regom- 
mends two drachms of alum, to be fieayt 
in seven ms of sweet spirits of nitre; a 
on of lint, or a small piece of sponge, to be 

ipped in the solution and applied te the tooth. 


Wasn ror Sunsurx. Take two drachms of 
| borax, one drachm of, Roman alum, one drachm 
\of camphor, half an ounce of sugar-caudy, 
and a pound of ox-gall. Mix, and stir well 
for ten minutes or so, and repeat this stirring 
three or four times a day for a fortnight, 
till it appears clear and transparent. Shei 
through blotting paper, and bottle up for uke. 


Axsout CLeaninc Wart Papers. ‘In’ your 
last paper it is stated, that the very best 
method of cleaning wall paper is to sweep off 
the dust and then rub the surface with stale 
bread. This may be one of the best ways, 
| but it is not first best, as they say at the coun- 
ity fairs. I can clean wall paper just as nice, 
with less than half the time and labor, by 
taking a quantity of wheat bran say two 

uarts at a time, and enclosing it in a piece of 
thin, open,’ flannel cloth—so that the bran will 
work ¢ ough—and rubing the paper with 
this, shifting and shaking up the bundle once 
in a while to keep the surface fresh. 

Another advantuge of this rubber is, that it 
can be fasented on to a broom or other handle 
and then you can reach the top of the wall 
without getting upon a chair or bench. If 
you have not flannel suitable, a piece of 
strainer cloth or such like will answer. With 
this apparatus, wall paper that is badly smok- 
ed can be restored in a short time, so as to 
look almost as good as new. Grease spots 
can be considerably improved by first rubbing 
them well with chalk, and laying over them 
several thicknesses of brown paper, and 
pressing’ on a hot flat iron.”— Ohio Cul- 
tivator. 


InpELLisLz Inx.—Durable or indelible ink 
may be made by dissolving a couple of drachms 
of lunar caustic and half an ounce of gum ar- 
abic, in a gill of rain water. Indélible red 
ink is made by mixing and reducing to a fine 
powder, half an ounce of vermilion, a drachm ° 
of the salt of steel, and linseed oil enough to 
render it of the consistency of black durable 





es| ink 


To Povish Masocayy Fornirvre.—Rab it 
with cold, drawn, linseed oil and polish by 
rubbing with clean dry cloth, after wiping the 
oil off from the furniture. | 0 this oneea 
week, and your mahogany tables will be so 
finely polished that hot water would not in- 
jure them. The reason is this, linseed oil 

ardens when exposed to the air; and when it 
has filled all the pores of the wood the surface 
becomes hard and smooth like glass. 
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The Law of Newspapers. 
1, Subscribers who do not give expresa potice to the con 
trary are considered as wishing to continue their subscrip 


« If subscribers order the discontinuanceof their papers, 
he ope may continue to send them until all arreara- 
pa 
Py 9 weary neglect or refuse to take their papers 
he office to which they are directed, they are heid res- 
‘ till they have settled the bill and ordered the pa- 
discontinued 
4. If subbscribers remove to other places withou infotm- 
2g the publisher,and the paper is sent to the former direc- 
7 they are held responsible. 

. The Courts have decided that refusing totake a pape, 
from the office, or removing and leaving it uncalied-for 
ig prima facia evidence of intentional: fraud. 

Subscribers will therefore understand— 
1. That their papers will be continued after the expira- 
tion of the time for which they have paid unless otherwise 


’ That no paper will be discontinued untilal! arreara- 
are paid ap to the time at which the ntice is given, unless 
we are satisfied that the subscriber is oorthless. 

3. That when the paper, through the fault of a subscri- 
ber, has been suffered to overrun the time, the just and 
. most convenient way is to remit one dollar for another year 

with directions to discontinue at the end of that time. 


-Appitions to Cruss.—We again re- 
peat what we have often said before, that 
additions to clubs may be made at the 
game rates, no matter whether one name is 
sent, or twenty. Some of our friends have 
seemed to doubt whether they could re- 
Geive a single name at the club rates. They 
may always do so, provided a regular club 
has already been made up. 








Loss sy Fire.—The Propeller, H. A. 
Kent, was burnt on Lake Erie on the 20th 
of May, having on board twenty-eight sets 
of Wheelers’s Horse Powers and Thresh- 
_ ‘ing’Machines, for the St.Louis Agency. 
We have, however, a small supply on hand 
and have directed the burnt goods to be 
supplied without delay. So that our friends 
who have been intending to purchase one 
of those excellent. machines the present 
«season, need have no apprehensions that 
“we willnot be able to supply all orders. 

P.'S. Since writing the abeve paragraph 
wevhave been notified by the manufacturers 
‘that they have already commenced ship- 
ping a new lot to make up for the burnt ma- 


ing a full supply.on hand in eonson forthe 
harvest. We will send descriptive :cata- 


logues to any person desiring them. 
Thin-a-dis-ka, 

We invite the attention of our readers to 
Mr. P. Metenpy’s advertisement in this 
per. We findin the Ohio Farmer, of the 
16th ult,, a letter from a correspondent who 


thus speaks of Mr, Melendy and his‘estab- 
lishment : 


Most everybody in Ohio, and manyyin 
remote parts, have heard of Peter ady, 
and his ‘*Thinadiska Place,” fromfwhich has 
perhaps issued more coops of fancy. poultry, 
and boxes of eggs, than from any other place 
in this country, except it be “‘Boston,”’ which 
we believe is conceded to be the great; chicken 
coop of the Union. 

tr. Melendy may be found about three 
fourths of a mile east of Mr. Healthy. And 
thither we went in company with Mr. Lincoln, 
an Artist from the city, who was on his way 
to sketch portreitsof Mr. ,Melendy’s . fine 
Ayrshire Bull “Dandy 2d.” and of his Suffolk 
Boar ‘Independence,”’ for the State Agricul- 
tural Report of 1853. When you get. within 
half.a mile of the house, you need no other 
guide than the deep toned Shanghae voices 
which are freely given forth at all hours 0 
the Lag Fl 

Mr. Melendy has just received from the 
east, an accession to his. stock of Suffolks. 
He now has.some six or eight animals of this 
highly popalse breed, which are held in re- 
serve for breeding and are rot excelled in 
Py State. 

e thinks much of his success in farming 
and stock raising has come from an extnsive 
reading of Agricultural papers; of ‘these he 
takes some fifteen or twenty, and prominent 


AJ 


among them, is the ** Ohio Farmer.”’ 








A Missouri County. 
Who ever read a more flattering description 
of a county than the following of Saline coun- 
ty, (Mo.,) by the editor of the Lexington Ex- 
press: 
Sauinz Lanns.—All who have ever traveled 
through this noble county have been stra 
with the beauty and fertillity of its soil, its 
mineral springs and its great extent of river 
ooast,. Yet the apparent scarcity of timber 
has, until reeently, deterred all except large 
property holders from making investmennts 
in this county, which, in point of productions, 
is very soon to be the second county in 





chines. We are certain, therefore of hav. 


| 





State. In the growth of hemp, it is already 
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re to Lafayette; and owing to her extent of Ouro, May 8, 1654. 
-~ y may, in a few yeare equal, if not The M5th Dothand 2th dape ot Ootoberiaant 
Thepaal tte county. [And as s stock grow- | have we ed by oe Moog a Cal Co 

| a Saline other parts|tural Society for ho i attle 
: vention, in the Oity of Sprinighald, Clark Odun- 


of a] ortion. of her soil to grass 
salt poi give her advantages in this res- 
pect over any county’ we have ever seen. 
Land in Saline-has within a few months ta- 
ken an unprecedented rise. Farms that with- 
ja six months could have been purchased for 
5 acre, will now readily bring $25) 
~ Mr. Tate, near Miami, lately sold, to a geti- 
tleman from Virginia, two h and eighty 
acres, but poorly improved, for $25, six months 
ago he offered the same tract for $15; and our 
old patron, Oo]. John Brown, who but last 
fa)] offered his whole tract of about 1300 acres 
at $15 per vat 4 recently refused for the 


same y acre. This is one of 
finest of in the county, and lies 
about eight miles from the river. The offer 


e by a Kentuckian, and, we doubt 
not, very wisely declined. ForJwhen our 
ai from Lexington to Boonville, (some 
the wind work of which we shall do as soon 
asthe election is over,) shall be completed, 
‘we will insure the Colonel $40 per acre. ) 
ile in Marshall some of the Cooper coun- 
ty men were boreing 0’ Bannon for the extrav- 
agance of his estimates of the value of the 
bemp crop of Saline, for the last yenr. He 
estimated the crop at $500,000. With half 
the excess of the crop over this estimate, we 
Should consider ourselves rich; and with a 
portion of the money, would put up at Miami 
or Arrow Rock, a factory that would consume 
at least 3000 tons of the hemp of the county 
ig year. About the first March, we visit- 
ed Saline for the purpose of ascertaining the 
wantity of agp: shipped during the preced- 
he ear. We could get no sati ory state- 
ment, but from conversation with well inform- 
ed gentlemen, we supposed the chop of 1853 
would reach 5000 tons. We are now pleased 
to learn from reliable gentlemen, that our es- 
timate was below the actual quantity grown. 
en take 5000 tons at present St. Louis prices, 
$150 to $168 per ton--$150 is the lowest price 
oted, and $168 the highest—at the lowest 
fear the ey crop of that county is worth 
50,000—at the highest it is worth $840,000, 


National Cattle Show. 

The following Circular has been issued by 
the Executive Committee who have in charge 
the various arrangements for a grand National 
Exhibition of Cattle during the coming au 
umn, It is to hoped that the West will not be 
unpresented upon an occasion of this novelty, 
interest and importance. 





, and her} ty 





s . 

Six thousand dollars will be distributed in 
premiums for the best stock of various bre 
of cattle subject to competition without terri- 
terial limit. 

The Executive Committee of the United 
States Agricultural Society have been eardful 
to select a time that will not, so far as are 
aware, conflict wit h any of the State Fairs or 


other meeting of general interest; and on due 
deliberation have elected this as most 
convenient of access by from almost 


every point of the compass. The means for 
accommodating, at very moderate ohne a 
large number of persons are ample. vate 
houses will be opened for the reception.of 
guets. There are eighteen cities towns 
within reach by an hour’s ride on the railroad, 
on which extra trains will be placed to accom- 
modate such as wish to go elsewhere .for 


A a twenty acres of ground have been en- 
closed, and more than three hundred stalls will 
be prepared for the shelter of the cattle during 
= convention. Zt tas 

t is expected every arrangem 

be made by al the railroad Companies, beth 
for the transportation of cattle and the con- 
veyance of passengers to and from the Fair. 

e respectfully solicit your attendance,on 
the occasion, and that you may feel 
in making known the objects, time, and place 
of the convention; and if you have improved 
stock of cattle, of any discription, we cordially 
invite you to enter them for competition. 

A list of ee and a copy of regulations 
will be published. 

Very respectfully yours, 

J. T. Warper,C. M. Crarx, Cuavoirr 

Rossins, Local Executive Committee, 





Deatu or Enpiroxs,—Since our last 
publication two of the Editors of St. Louis 
have been called away from their earthly 
labors. Col. A. B. Chambers, senior édi- 
tor and proprietor of the St. Louis Repub- 
lican, died on the 22d ot May, of Con- 
gestion of the Liver, Col. Chambers was 
one of the oldest editors in the city and 
was universally esteemed in life, as his 
death was universally lamented. Proba- 
bly the death of no citizen of St. Louis has 
ever been sogenerally lamented as this. 
Enterprising and liberal in business, warm 
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{PHEs ‘VALLEY | ‘FARMER. 
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, 
‘ORTY of these machines were used the last mer 


in grass 0 mor both, with almost uniformly good 
success in hine different States and Canada. 7 
co twenreik Paemtoms, including Two at the 
vystal: Palace, (silver and bronze medals,) were 
cntalbines the autumn exhibitions. I am ees 


onl; ich are pidl Mr, 

dreph Halo ; Caer Ne tases bull al afew. 
orders necessary. a a Reaper, 

rhiegeo ad seb. ith a der, mote 


4 Recelafatiy, 
= anothef for , pay ts lot ber next, 
with interest. Or 160,cashin advance. Warranted 
to be a good Self-Raking Reaper. 
crAgents properly rdiaenenad wanted throngh- 
out the count porienced agents preferred. It 
is important this year to have the machines widely 
aca’ 
satpancriptive an with cuts, and giving impart- 


ially the eat HY splices ofthe Reaper 


Be al pai 
Co. are my authorized 
for mie MP fy ps latest Imrroven Ma- 
pn where one may be ‘seen set up at their 


| 





to them will ben promptly attended to. 
J, 5S. W. AUT. 
Prairie Farner 
Chicago, Feb, 1854. —s 


Improved Stock of all Kinds. 

The subscriber is prepared to furnish Fancy Stock 
to his friends of the best and most reliable kinds. All 
panes desirous of having the purest and best to 
reed from ,may “Fane upon being faithfully served, 

ancy Fowls. 

Red, Buff, white, Black, and Dominique T" 
hai, Cochin Chiva, Chittagong, Black Spanish, Guil- 
derland Dorkings, Golden P easants, and Bantams. 
Warranted pure blooded, Also, Eggs of all of the 
above varieties. 

Also, Durham, Ayrshire, and Devon cattle. Me. 
rino, Saxony, South Down and Bakewell Sheep. 
Irish, Grazier, Suffolk, Byfield, Berkshire and China 





Hogs. All orders attended to prom ch do paid 
Address, Peter Melendy, Mt,’ He amilton 
County, Ohio. P. Hs LENDY. 

















ons Patent Railroad Horse Power. 


FOR: THRESHING, GRINDING, SAWING, CHURNING, PUMPING, &e. 


Wm. 
the sale of 
As proot 


Plant & Co, St: Louis, Mo., are the only authorized agents in Missouri for 
atest Iaproven Power and Tunrsars. 
‘Of ‘the conceded excellence of this power in its construction and actual performance, 


the public are sefet- 


red tothe humerous:awardé and decisions of juries, jndges and committees, at all the principal Fairs and Exhibitions 


in thi 


& those of nearly half the States in the Union, among which are the following, where It 


recely i eas 
State agricultural Sasiey We hae Gh 486608 6.000 Canes oot ndbuGt cbae bi itdde 1858, 952, 951, 760. 
Obie State PSO CAG, Fe. 0's Fs RBS Rese cece scr ccnsevscvcecccesves 1853, 752, 961, 750. 
Michigan. 8 te SNe -rivrrewertrievsbatenvnsene’ aneace areenmare eens on 52, °61, £50, 
—, Tilingts; ee Maryland and Missouri State Agricultural Societies,. 
MET big 68s Nobo wh AES eC. Vie ogo ccectpecesecegeseseseccccccccace 


Proviscial Society; ..+«.. 


Tee VERE See e ESS Cio e eee Te ee eee ery 





tient of Tudustry ef all Nations, in New Yorks-.....scceessscecsscrsssscsecceerserses vibes ABBR 


Price. complete with extras, $200, 


chard 


Taare anh eer hereon, Markt ant 
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